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"WebMaster  is  the  only  magazine  that  addresses  building  my  business. 

I  need  to  know  how  others  are  using  the  Web  in  creative  ways  —  and  apply 
those  ideas  to  our  business." 


"As  our 
customers  needs 
have  changed 
from  simple 
archiving  to  data 
warehousing 
across  multiple 
databases,  intra¬ 
net  solutions  have 
become  critical. 
WebMaster  gives 
me  the  knowledge 
to  enhance  these 
applications." 


Kurt  Dressel,  Vice  President  of  Marketing  at 
Gannett  Company,  relies  on  WebMaster  to 
Master  the  Web. 

Kurt  has  one  major  objective  in  mind:  to 
build  Gannett's  business.  And  he  sees 
the  Internet  as  a  catalyst  to  that  goal. 

"My  job  is  to  peek  over  the 
horizon  and  find  new  ways  for 
our  customers  and  prospects 
to  do  business." 

Topping  his  list  of  daily 
challenges  is  helping  traditional 
media,  mostly  newspapers,  stay 
competitive.  Two  software  systems 
developed  by  Gannett — Digital 
Collections,  for  archiving  and 
retrieval,  and  Celebro  Advertising 
Systems,  a  multimedia  data¬ 
base — are  well  suited  for  the 
Internet  environment. 

"Funding  for  our  Web  initiatives  comes  from 
the  very  top  of  our  organization.  I  clip  and  route  articles  and  other 
items  of  interest  from  WebMaster  to  help  convince  senior 
management  of  the  Web's  potential.  The  articles 
present  concepts  in  a  way  executives  can  understand,  without 
getting  lost  in  the  technobabble." 


"I  like 

WebMaster's 
strategic  business 
focus.  The  week¬ 
lies  are  merely 
press  releases 
of  technology 
products  and  the 
more  technical 
journals  are  for 
my  engineers." 


WebMaster  Magazine:  Read  by  150,000  IT 
and  Business  Executives  Who  Want  to  Master 
the  Web 


The  webmaster  function  is  represented  by  all  areas  of  the  enterprise. 
Although  they  might  not  hold  the  actual  title  "webmaster,"  these 
influential  executives  are  involved  in  Web  development,  Internet  and 
intranet  product  purchasing,  and  Web  business  strategy.  Only  one 
magazine  addresses  their  needs:  WebMaster. 

To  find  out  more  about  WebMaster  Magazine  and 
the  audience  it  reaches,  contact  Mike  Masters  at  (201)  244-5510  or 
masters@cio.com  and  ask  for  a  WebMaster  Media  Kit. 
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Smacked 


LISM  HAS  JUST 


THE  INTERNET 


UPSIDE  THE  HEAD  -  NOW  WHAT? 


^  NO  MORE  HYPE.  No  more  jargon.  No  more  paradigm  shifts,  okay?  Everybody  agrees  the 
I  Web  has  the  potential  to  be  a  monumental  economic  force.  But  from  a  capitalist  point  of 
view,  the  Internet  has  had  about  as  much  impact  as  the  two-dollar  bill.  Why?  For  one  thing, 
security  is  lousy.  For  another,  building  interactive  websites  that  are  linked  to  corporate 
databases  (which  is  to  say,  useful  information)  takes  forever.  For  still  another,  keeping 
those  websites  updated  with  timely  information  costs  a  fortune. 

LOTUS  DOMINO™  FIXES  ALL  THIS.  Lotus  Domino  is  web  server  software  based  on 
Lotus  Notes®  technology.  It  makes  powerful,  interactive  websites  easier  to  build.  It  lets 
people  edit  and  manage  the  content  on  those  websites  using  ordinary  web  browsers  -  which 
means  the  people  who  have  the  information  people  need  can  make  it  available  simply  by 
changing  it  themselves  (this  is  the  way  the  Web  should  work,  but  until  now,  it  hasn’t). 

It  not  only  lets  you  control  who  gets  into  your  system  but  also  what  they  can  see,  and  what 
changes  they  can  make.  So  you  can  let  your  customers  see  one  thing,  and  your  management 
another.  You  can  let  your  finance  department  make  changes  to  information  your  European 
sales  offices  can  only  see. 

This  makes  Domino  a  powerful  tool  for  creating  solutions  that  are  customized  to  the  needs 
pa  of  your  business.  To  let  employees,  managers,  contractors  and  suppliers  all  work 
together  over  the  Web.  To  help  customers  find  the  answers  they  need.  To  turn  the 
Web  from  a  digital  warehouse  for  stale  jokes  and  silly  photographs  into  a  tool  that  businesses 
can  use  to  actually  get  things  done.  Log  in.  Find  out.  www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


NO.  Lotus  Domino  is  not  about 


circulating 


es  about  the  origins 


of  crop  circles.  Or  for  putting  more 
stupid  stuff  on  the  Web. 
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YES.  Lotus  Domino  is  for  doing  serious 
business  oi  the  Web.  Transforming  it 


into  a  powerful  way  to  interact  with 
customers  and  employees. 


Lotus 


Working  Together" 


For  more  information,  call  1  800  828  2086,  at  C847.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOTUS.  ©  1997  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  56  Cambridge  Partway,  Cambridge,  UA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus,  Lotus  Notes  and  Working  Together  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino  and  Work  the  Web  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp 
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FEATURES 


Help  Yourself 


A  close  look  at  the  first  wave  of  Web  self- 
service  applications  confirms  what  banks 
have  known  for  years:  Customers  really 
like  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Learn  how 
Ernst  8t  Young,  Broderbund  Software  and 
the  Atlanta  Internet  Bank  are  using  the 
Internet  to  give  more  for  less. 

By  Tom  Field 


Taking  the  Floor 


▼  If  your  intranet  doesn't  include  manufacturing,  then  you're  not  making 
the  most  of  your  production  cycle.  Just  ask  executives  at  Silicon  Graphics, 
Sony  and  Duke  Power. 

By  Fred  Hapqood 


It's  a  Wired  Wired  World 


Now  Playing 


Will  a  new  kind  of  broker— 
the  infomediary-  pay 
consumers  for  the  right 
to  sell  complete  histories 
of  their  financial 
transactions?  See  "Every 
Man  Has  His  Price"  in 
Threads. 


▼  For  50  years,  the  World  Bank  has  helped  developing 
nations  by  building  essential  infrastructures  such  as 
transportation  and  agricultural  systems.  Now  a  new 
World  Bank  project  gives  them  something  even 
more  valuable:  information.  PLUS:  The  World  Series. 
Our  map  of  the  world  shows  which  countries  are 
ready  to  do  business  on  the  Net. 

By  Christopher  Koch 


Cover  image  by  Mark  Tucker 
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and  other  sound  business  reasons  Travelocity 


uses  Silicon  Graphics  WebFORCE  servers. 


When  your  Web  site  connects  directly 
to  the  system  that  books  nearly 
one-third  of  the  world’s  electronic 
travel  reservations,  your  servers  had 
better  be  accommodating.  Which  is 
why  SABRE®  Interactive 
chose  Silicon  Graphics® 
WebFORCE®  servers  for 
their  TravelocitySM  Web 
site.  Our  WebFORCE 


WraFOFCE 


LEADING  SITES 
POWERED  BY  WEBFORCE 

www.travelocity.com 

www.nintendo.com 

www.eds.com 

www.timex.com 

www.pepsi.com 

www.hbo.com 

www.superpages.com 


industry-leading  I/O  performance, 
lets  their  Web  site  handle 
anything.  And  because  Silicon 
Graphics  offers  the  widest  range 
of  compatible  servers,  they  can 
easily  scale  their  site  to 
handle  even  more.  All 
of  which  means  that 
Travelocity  is  getting 
a  lot  of  mileage  out  of 


if  SiliconGraphics 

^  Computer  Systems 


servers  combine  64-bit  MIPS®  RISC  our  servers.  You  can,  too.  For  more 

microprocessors  with  the  highest  information  call  8 00. 63 6 . 8  1  8 4,  see  what’s  possible 

data  throughput  in  the  market.  The  Department  LS0071  or  visit  us  at 

revolutionary  system  architecture,  with  www.sgi.com/Products/WebFORCE. 


tr; 


©  1997  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics.  WebFORCE.  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo  are  registered  trademarks.  02,  Origin,  0rigin200,  0rigin2000,  the  WebFORCE  logo  and  See  what's  possible  are 
trademarks,  of  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc.  MIPS  and  the  MIPS  RISC  Certified  Power  logo  are  registered  trademarks,  of  MIPS  Technologies,  Inc.  SABRE  is  a  registered  service  mark  and  Travelocity  is  a  service  mark  of  The  SABRE  Group.  Inc. 


PATROL 

The  power  of  the  Internet  can  only  be 
fully  realized  when  it  can  be  effectively 
managed.  The  PATROL®  Management 
Suite  gives  you  the  power.  PATROL 
helps  you  manage  and  monitor 
Internet  technologies  to  better  sup¬ 
port  internal  clients  and  remote  cus¬ 
tomers.  Ensuring  the  critical  Internet 
and  intranet  servers,  applications 
and  data  they  rely  on  are  available  - 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 


PATROL 


proactively  monitors  a 
wide  range  of  availability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators  for  your  Internet 
and  intranet  servers,  including  Web, 
FTP,  proxy,  news  and  mail  servers. 
Discovering  errors  and  correcting 
problems  —  when  authorized  — 
across  multiple  hosts.  Identifying 
bottlenecks.  Providing  detailed  usage 
reports.  And  notifying  you  when  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistance  is  required. 
Before  end  users  or  clients  are  affected. 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  product  or  service  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  BMC  Software.  Inc.  in  the  USA  and 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1996,  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


in  other  select  countries.  ®  and  ™  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA  trademark.  Oracle  and  Informix  are  registered  trademarks  of,  respectively.  Oracle  Corp.  and  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Other  logos  and  product/trade  names  mentioned  are  registered 
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PATROL 


application  and  data 
management  support  is  available 
today  for  more  than  30  leading  soft¬ 
ware  solutions,  including  SAP  R/3, 
PeopleSoft,  Oracle,  Sybase,  Informix, 
TUXEDO,  Lotus  Notes  and  your  in- 
house  applications.  And  only  PATROL 
provides  secure  “anytime,  anywhere” 
remote  access  to  view  the  status  of 
your  environment  across  the  Internet 
through  the  advanced  PATROLWATCH™ 
for  Web  Browsers  product. 
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PATROL 


and  the  PATROLWATCH 
products  even  support  the  new 
Web-based  management  standard 
announced  by  BMC  Software,  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc.,  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  Intel  Corp., 
and  other  leading  vendors.  No  wonder 
industry  analysts  and  consultants  are 
calling  PATROL  the  “clear  choice”  for 
managing  applications  and  data 
across  the  Internet. 


MM 

SOFTWARE 

For  more  information,  and  to  register 
for  a  drawing  for  PATROL  Internet  man¬ 
agement  software,  please  contact  us  at: 
800  841-2031,  713  918-8800  or  visit  us 

on  the  Web  at  www.bmc.com/patrol 

Manage  [fie  Potner-Todag! 
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▼  Blazing  Browsers 

▼  The  Wonder  Gears 

▼  Being  There 

▼  Stories  With 
Happy  Endings 

▼  Direct  Reports 
T  Turning  Pro 


Webmasters'  Guild 

Designer  Label 

▼  Webmasters  typically  don't  view  themselves  as  graphic  artists, 
but  creating  the  site's  visual  identity  is  part  of  the  job. 

By  Matthew  Cutler 
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Threads  10 
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T  Make  Us  An  Offer 
T  Six  Degrees  of  Certification 

▼  Every  Man  Has  His  Price 

▼  Modeling  Language 

▼  Safe,  Not  Sorry 

▼  Browser  Beware 

▼  A  Big  Hand  for  the  Little 
Company 

Netrepreneurs  20 

T  Drill  Instruction 

▼  A  Fish  Story 


Index  60 


COLUMNS 


Human  Factors 


Hire  Authority 


▼  A  few  words  about 
what  to  look  for  when 
you're  hiring  a 
webmaster-and  why 
the  guy  with  10  years 
of  Java  experience  on 
his  resume  is  probably 
the  wrong  choice. 

By  Mary  E.S.  Morris 


Gr.ay  Matters 


The  Surprisingly  Long  Arm 


of  the  Law 

▼  All  Web  sites  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  But 
should  they  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  all  lands? 

By  Wayne  Bennett 
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Are  the  returns  on  your 

WEB  INVESTMENT  LOOKING  A  LITTLE  FLAT? 


Fortunately,  brightware  has  the  solution. 


Most  Web  investments  yield  nothing  more 
than  a  static  electronic  brochure  that  produces 
hits,  but  not  sales.  At  Brightware,  we  believe 
that  every  Web  hit  is  a  potential  customer.  By 
placing  the  knowledge  and  practices  of  your 
best  marketing  and  sales  reps 
online,  Brightware  offers  the 
most  advanced  way  to  automate 


one-on-one  marketing  and  sales  dialogues  in 
cyberspace.  Turn  Web  site  hits  into  qualified 
sales  leads  by  intelligently  guiding  your 
customers  to  purchase  the  best-suited  products 
and  services  on  your  company's  Web  site. 

Visit  our  Web  site  or  call  us  and 
learn  how  to  automate  customer- 
direct  selling  on  the  Internet. 

Y. 

www.brightware.com 


)N§lltWf[e 

T  SOLUTIONS  T 

350  Ignacio  Blvd.,  Novato,  CA  94949  (800)  532-2890  (415)  884-4744 


©  1997  Brightware.  No  spiders  were  killed  during  the  making  of  this  ad. 


The  PLOTS  ThlCkc* 


ike  fluoridation,  now  comes  the  net¬ 
work  computer — the  mighty  sword  with 
which  to  slay  the  dragon  not  of  tooth 
decay  but  of  IT  infrastructural  rot.  And, 
as  with  fluoridation,  now,  too,  come  the 
shrill  denouncements  of  conspiracy.  In  the  1950s 
(when  mainframes  weren’t  even  the  baby  teeth  of 
corporate  back  offices),  fluoride  scared  the  pants  off 
of  municipalities  like  Cleveland,  where  I  grew  up. 
Cleveland’s  civic  leaders  embraced  the  rabid  Cold  War 
dogma  of  the  day  that  fluoride  was  a  plot  by  the 
Reds  (not  the  downstate  Cincinnati  ones)  to 
contaminate  our  precious  bodily  fluids.  This 
left  me  with  choppers  whose  chief  architectural 
attribute  these  days  is  way  more  mortar  and  amal¬ 
gam  than  enamel,  dentin  and  pulp.  Like  old  Cobol, 
they  still  work,  but  talk  about  your  legacy  mainte¬ 
nance  challenges... 

Anyhow,  grumbling  about  the  NC  plot  centers  on  a 
few  key  themes,  the  main  one  being  that  a  totalitarian 
corporate  cabal  (headed  up  by  those  wily  Machiavel¬ 
lians  in  the  IS  function)  is  trying  to  revoke  the  cre¬ 
ative,  innovative,  autonomous  spirit  that  arrived  in 
organizations  only  recently — oh,  around  the  same 
time  as  the  dawning  of  desktop -centric  computing. 
And  now  a  bunch  of  Lord  Vaders  are  massing  in  Red¬ 
wood  Shores  and  Mountain  View  and  Armonk  and 
Redmond  and  Santa  Clara  (have  you  ever  noticed 
that  Santa  is  an  anagram  of  Satan?)  and  scheming  up 
ways  to  make  a  new  bundle  of  swag  off  of  logic- 
looted  boxes  that  outsource  absolute  control  of  com¬ 
puting  resources  to  that  rejuvenated  Death  Star,  the 
IS  group.  Egads!  (Readers  interested  in  a  focused — 
if  somewhat  credulous — exploration  of  the  issues 
relevant  to  network  computing  should  check  out  NC 
World  [  www.ncworldmag.com  ],  a  newly  launched 
online  publication  of  WebMaster  s  parent  company, 
International  Data  Group.) 

With  Oracle  Corp.  having  trademarked  the  terms 
“network  computer”  and  “NC,”  it’s  easy  to  see  how 
people  might  construe  a  monstrous  profit  motive.  But 
let’s  get  real  about  commerce  here:  No  big  idea  in  the 
world  of  technology  has  ever  failed  to  make  some¬ 
body — usually  a  lot  of  somebodies — rich.  And  Larry 
and  Scott  (and  countless  others  lining  up  to  feed  at 
this  trough)  are  mostly  already  rich.  So  don’t  be  dis¬ 


tracted  from  weighing  the  possible  merits  of  the  net¬ 
work  computing  model.  Besides,  as  history  has  gener¬ 
ally  shown,  it  ultimately  matters  less  how  technology 
vendors  expect  a  market  will  develop  than  how  users 
subvert  those  expectations. 

As  always,  the  market  will  contort  to  meet  actual, 
not  imaginary  or  even  predicted,  customer  needs. 

So  is  it  a  big  idea  or  not? 


Before  you  answer,  it  will 

be  helpful  to  consider  the  vivid  enterprise  dream  that 
animates  much  of  the  hype  surrounding  the  NC. 
Imagine  a  world  in  which  overhead  cost  and  complex¬ 
ity  melt  away  like  icicles  on  a  sunny  spring  afternoon 
in  Aspen.  Think  of  the  clot  of  nonproductive  energy 
and  resources  consumed  in  managing  the  typical 
computing  infrastructure,  as  opposed  to  doing  any¬ 
thing  useful  with  them.  That  management  overhead 
threatens  to  sink  the  IS  groups  at  a  lot  of  companies. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  many  of  the  folks  there  would 
rather  be  working  on  a  Web-based  customer  self- 
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service  app  than  trying  to  figure  out  why  the  shipping 
department’s  e-mail  clients  crash  every  15  minutes  or 
so.  It  may  be  nice  to  have  a  reliable  excuse  for,  say,  fail¬ 
ing  to  reengineer  the  procurement  process  (“Sorry, 
but  I  had  to  get  that  Office  ’97  upgrade  deployed!”), 
but  most  CIOs  (and  growing  numbers  of  savvy  CEOs 
and  CFOs)  salivate  longingly  over  the  idea  that  some¬ 
thing — anything — could  lighten  the  manifold  bur¬ 
dens  of  managing  desktops. 

It’s  too  soon  to  know  whether  the  Network  Com¬ 
puter — or,  much  more  important,  the  rearchitected 
enterprise  it  implies — will  be  fluoride  or  fiasco. 

Which  means  it’s  also  too  soon  for  anyone  to  run 
screaming  in  the  other  direction.  But  it  is  a  big  idea, 
and  the  potential  opportunity  is  way  too  attractive  not 
to  at  least  explore  it. 

As  one  of  the  main  aspirants  in  the  fledgling  mar¬ 
ket,  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  is  planning  to  walk  the 
walk.  Sun’s  CIO,  Bill  Raduchel,  said  in  a  speech  last 
fall  that  Sun  will  migrate  thousands  of  users  “from  the 
desktop  to  the  Webtop” — a  Java-powered  vision  of 
computing  efficiencies  that  leaves  the  browser  as  the 
sole  local  application  through  which  all  other  bounty 
flows  (including,  from  the  user  perspective,  a  much 
simplified  mechanism  for  security  and  access  rights). 
Raduchel’s  speech  created  a  fairly  persistent  buzz  in 
the  large  audience,  and  he  gave  this  coming  June  as 
the  target  date  for  implementing  the  shift.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  Sun’s  experiment  goes. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  know  if  you’re  lacing  up 
your  Web  tops  at  mccreary@cio.com. 
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Dutch  Treat 


HOPPY  DAYS: 

Heineken's  Dan  Tearno 
says  it  was  "thinking 
outside  the  box" 
that  spawned  the 
company's  HOPS. 


little  over  a  year  ago, 
managers  at  Heineken  USA 
Inc.;  the  sole  U.S.  importer 
of  Heineken  beer,  asked 
themselves  this  question:  If 
we  were  a  new  company  set¬ 
ting  up  a  new  distribution 
system  that  would  ship  from 
Europe  to  wholesalers 
across  the  United  States, 
how  would  we  do  it? 


Although  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem — which  required  dis¬ 
tributors  to  fill  out  paper  in¬ 
voices — wasn’t  broken,  the 
managers  thought  that  faster 
communication  between 
distributors  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  could  im¬ 
prove  things  in  a  couple  of 


ways.  First,  it  could  prevent 
wholesalers  from  overstock¬ 
ing  the  famous  Dutch  beer, 
thus  cutting  losses  due  to 
waste  and  discounting  as  the 
product  approaches  the  end 
of  its  shelf  life.  And  second, 
it  could  let  the  company  fill 
orders  more  quickly  and 
consequently  exploit  the 
sudden  thirst  for  beer  that 
coincides  with  hot 
weather  and  large- 
scale  celebrations. 

“We  like  to  think 
outside  the  box,” 
says  Dan  Tearno, 
Heineken  USA’s  vice 
president  of  corp¬ 
orate  affairs.  “The 
Internet  seemed  like 
the  way  to  go.” 

Working  with 
American  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  (www. 
amsoftware.  com), 
Heineken  put  in  place 
a  Web-based,  real¬ 
time  collaborative 
planning  system  that 
offers  companywide, 
instantaneous  access 
to  inventory  and  sales 
data.  The  program, 
the  Heineken  Opera¬ 
tional  Planning 
System  (HOPS),  lets 
distributors  add  sales 
figures  and  place  or¬ 
ders.  It  then  generates  time- 
phased  orders  for  each  dis¬ 
tributor  based  on  current 
inventory,  sales  forecasts 
and  target  inventory  posi¬ 
tions.  Tearno  says  HOPS 
cuts  district  sales  managers, 
who  previously  devoted  20 
percent  of  their  time  to 
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En  Garde 

"The  stakes 
are  clear.  If,  in 
new  media, 
our  language, 
our  programs 
[and]  our 
creations  are 
not  strongly 
present,  tne 
young  genera¬ 
tion  of  our 
country  will  be 
economically 
and  culturally 
marginalized." 

-JACQUES  CHIRAC, 
president  of  France,  where 
Georgia  Tech  Lorraine,  the 
European  extension  of 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  has  been  sued  because 
its  Web  site  is  presented  in 
English  and  not  in  French 


order  processing,  out  of  the 
chain.  It  also  makes  the  pro¬ 
cess  paperless  and  reduces 
product  delivery  time  from 
1 1  weeks  to  four.  Distribu¬ 
tors,  he  says,  were  “blown 
away”  by  the  program. 
Heineken’s  bean  counters 
weren’t  displeased  either: 
HOPS,  says  Tearno,  will  pay 
for  itself  in  less  than  a  year. 

And  as  fate  would  have  it, 
the  timing  of  the  program’s 
beta  test  last  fall  couldn’t 
have  been  better.  It  coincided 
with  a  near-unprecedented 
demand  for  beer  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  market — 
Heineken’s  largest.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  says  Tearno,  the 
chance  that  such  demand 
will  reappear  next  fall  is 
poor.  The  Yankees  would 
have  to  win  the  World  Series 
a  second  year  in  a  row. 

-Art  Jahnke 
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Say  hello  to  Currentlssue  - 

Web  software  for  sites  that  really 
mean  business.  Capabilities  like  this 
were  previously  only  available  with 
expensive  custom  programming. 
This  modular  package  streamlines  the 
whole  process  of  generating  Web 
power.  With  Currentlssue  you  can  add 
beastly  interactivity,  keep  content 
fresh,  build  revenue  and  basically 

fe  teA  wA  ©if  A& 
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or  download  it  from  http://www.Currentlssue.com 

Produced  by  Hi  INLET 

©  1997  Inlet,  Inc.  Currentlssue™  is  a  trademark  of  Inlet,  Inc. 

All  other  trademarks  are  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  Specifications  are  subject  to  change. 
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Browser 

Beware 

T.  Barnum  said  “There’s  a 
sucker  born  every  minute.” 
On  the  Internet,  that  birth 
rate  could  probably  be  mea¬ 
sured  in  nanoseconds. 

As  the  Internet’s  popula¬ 
tion  mushrooms,  so  do  the 
number  and  types  of  online 
rip-offs,  frauds  and  unethi¬ 
cal  or  illegal  moneymaking 
schemes.  “Just  about  every 
scam  that  is  off  the  Net  is 
finding  its  way  online — 
and  then  some,”  says  Audri 
Lanford,  publisher  of 
the  Internet  Scambusters 
Web  site  and  e-zine  (www. 
scambusters.  com). 

The  most  common  rip- 
offs  are  illegal  pyramid 
schemes,  in  which  organiz¬ 
ers  take  money  from  partici¬ 
pants  who  then  recruit  oth¬ 
ers  to  invest  and  take  money 


from  them.  Typically, 
those  below  the  top 
layers  lose  every¬ 
thing.  In  a  one-day 
online  search  last 
December,  investi¬ 
gators  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  other 
agencies  found  500 
Web  sites  apparently 
running  pyramid 
schemes.  Agency 
officials  prosecuted 
the  operators  of  at 
least  a  dozen  and 
warned  others  to 
clean  up  their  acts  or 
shut  down. 

Some  sites  charge 
big  bucks  to  create 
online  businesses 
that  they  promise  will  reap 
impossibly  high  returns. 
Additional  scams  include 
phony  offers  to  register  do¬ 
main  names  (for  10  times 
the  normal  cost),  clean  up 


personal  credit  and  search 
for  scholarships,  not  to 
mention  solicitations  from 
dubious  charities  and  fraud¬ 
ulent  offers  of  merchandise 
at  dirt-cheap  prices. 


Make  Us  An  Offer 


Here  are  some  tips  to  pre¬ 
vent  getting  taken  online: 
✓  Get  business  refer¬ 
ences — and  check  them. 
/  Use  Deja  News  (www. 
dejanews.com)  to  search 
Usenet  newsgroups 
for  negative  com¬ 
ments  about  the 


One  way  to  dispel  rumors  that  money  for 
state  contracts  never  gets  beyond  the  old- 
boy  network  is  to  put  those  contracts  out  to 
bid.  Way  out  to  bid. 

To  date,  26  states  have  put  at  least 
some  of  their  purchasing  opportuni¬ 
ties  out  as  far  as  possible  by 
posting  procurement  notices  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.  At  the 
Massachusetts  site,  called 
Comm-PASS  (Commonwealth 
Procurement  Access  and 
Solicitation  System),  goods 
and  services  needed  by  more 
than  75  state  agencies  can  be 
reviewed  by  hopeful  vendors,  who 
can  then  download  forms  to  submit  a 
bid.  So  far,  vendors  must  submit  those  forms 
by  snail  mail,  although  the  state  is  working 
to  put  the  entire  bidding  process  online. 

The  result,  says  Donald  Bansfield,  a  con¬ 


sultant  hired  to  get  the  site  up  and  working, 
has  been  a  broader  and  more  competitive 
response.  "You're  opening  up  the  vendor  com¬ 
munity,"  he  says.  "You're  saying,  'Let's  not 
make  it  so  territorial  and  tribal."' 

In  fact,  says  Bansfield,  when  other 
state  agencies  learned  that  solici¬ 
tations  posted  on  Comm-PASS 
were  getting  responses  from 
hundreds  of  vendors  all 
across  the  country,  even 
those  not  required  to  put 
contracts  out  to  bid  asked  if 
they  could  use  the  site.  But 
those  requests  weren't  as  sur¬ 
prising  to  the  Comm-PASS  team  as 
was  some  of  the  content  it  was  asked  to 
post.  The  Massachusetts  Lottery  Commission, 
for  example,  asked  Comm-PASS  to  announce 
its  intent  to  spend  $1.3  million  on  musical 
greeting  cards. 


offering. 

✓  Beware  of  compa¬ 
nies  interested  in  one¬ 
time  business  rather 
than  an  ongoing  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Avoid  schemes  in 
which  participants 
profit  only  by  recruit¬ 
ing  others  to  invest. 

✓  Check  with  state 
attorneys  general,  the 
FTC  ( www.ftc.gov )  or 
the  Better  Business 
Bureau  ( www.bbb.org ) 
for  information  on 
electronic  scams  in 
general  and  com¬ 
plaints  about  specific 
individuals  or  busi¬ 
nesses.  -Anne  Stuart 
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Sarrus  Has  Answers 

For  over  six  years,  Sarrus  has  been  pro¬ 
viding  answers.  Our  Pencil  Me  In®  fam¬ 
ily  of  object-based  scheduling  systems 
brings  you  the  power  of  enterprise  cal¬ 
endaring  with  the  simplicity  of  a  paper 
time  planner.  And  now  that  we're 
delivering  it  through  Java™,  you  get 
even  greater  leverage. 


Answers  to  Your 
Questions  About 
Intranet  Calendaring 

You  Have  Questions 

If  you're  thinking  about  getting  into 
the  intranet  calendaring  game,  you've 
got  questions.  How  is  intranet  calen¬ 
daring  different?  Where  are  the  traps? 

How  can  we  win? 


Sarrus  Software,  Inc. 

500  Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  300 
Burlingame,  CA  9401 0 
415-343-9111 
info@sarrus.com 
www.sarrus.com 


Play  to  Win 

Check  out  the  rules  before  you  roll  the 
dice.  Read  our  interactive  white  paper 
on  "The  Intranet  Calendaring  Game" 
at  www.sarrus.com.  And  learn  how 
you  can  turn  time  management  from 
an  expense  into  an  asset. 

Because  when  time  is  money, 
who  can  afford  to  play  games? 


SARRUS 


SOFTWARE 
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Every  Man  Has  His  Price 


chants  are  fre- 
depicted  as  vultures 
to  swoop  down  and 
wrest  vital  personal  data 
from  helpless  visitors.  But  if 
things  develop  the  way  an 
academic  and  a  consultant 


predict,  that  relationship 
may  become  consensual 
and — for  consumers — 
lucrative. 

In  “The  Coming  Battle 
for  Customer  Information,” 


published  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review's  January- 
February  issue,  John  Hagel 
III  and  Jeffrey  F.  Rayport 
point  out  that  technologies 
such  as  smart  cards,  Web 
browsers  and  personal 

financial  manage¬ 
ment  software  are 
giving  consumers 
a  more  complete 
accounting  of 
their  own  spend¬ 
ing  habits.  The 
next  logical  devel¬ 
opment  is  the 
emergence  of  a 
new  kind  of  mid¬ 
dleman,  who  will 
“buy”  that  infor¬ 
mation  from  consumers  and 
sell  it  to  vendors.  Those 
middlemen,  dubbed  “info- 
mediaries”  by  Hagel  and 
Rayport,  will  sell  only  infor¬ 
mation  for  which  they  have 


purchased  the  rights  and 
will  negotiate  some  form  of 
compensation — discounts, 
preferred  customer  status 
or  cold  cash — for  privacy- 
forfeiting  consumers. 

And  who  will  likely  evolve 
into  these  infomediaries? 

The  authors  suggest  Intuit 
Inc.,  whose  Quicken  per¬ 
sonal  finance  and  check¬ 
writing  software  is  already  in 
1 1  million  households. 

The  idea  isn’t  exactly  a 
revelation  to  Intuit,  which, 
according  to  Mari  Baker, 
vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company’s 
Personal  Finance  Group,  is 
looking  carefully  at  the  po¬ 
tential  value  of  becoming  an 
infomediary.  “Infomedia- 
tion  can  offer  wonderful 
benefits  to  customers,”  says 
Baker.  “People  can  leverage 
technology  to  help  them 
make  smarter  decisions.” 

And  so,  of  course,  can 
information  brokers. 
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Most  people  don't  associate  Web  site  design  with  the  never-too-thin  world 
of  fashion  design.  But  that's  exactly  the  link  Microsoft  Corp.  hopes  to  forge 
with  a  competition  that  challenges  designers  of  apparel,  accessories  and 
home  furnishings  to  create  cyberspace  showrooms. 

Microsoft  Fashion  Design  Online  ( www.microsoft.com/industry/ 
retail_dist/contest.htm)  encourages  designers  to  develop  Web  site  concepts 
promoting  their  lines.  The  software  giant  will  provide  technical  expertise  to 
help  launch  the  winning  site. 

Contest  organizers  point  out  that  the  fashion  industry  and  the  Web  have 
several  things  in  common:  Both  are  innovative,  are  dominated  by  visual  im¬ 
ages  and  change  faster  than  you  can  say,  "Calvin  Klein." 

Entries  will  be  evaluated  for  innovation,  customer  "viewing  experience" 
and,  of  course,  use  of  the  Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  browser.  But  judges 
will  also  scrutinize  entries  for  "a  concrete  business  plan,"  says  judge  Jordan 
Harris,  president  and  CEO  of  Hurricane  Interactive  Technology  Solutions  Inc. 
( www.hurricane-inc.com ).  Winners  will  be  announced  this  month. 

The  fashion  industry,  which  was  among  the  first  to  embrace  EDI,  mass  cus¬ 
tomization  and  other  trends,  was  a  season  or  two  slow  in  moving  online.  Now 
designers  are  learning  that  they  can  put  up  Web  sites  for  about  the  cost  of  a 
four-color  ad  in  some  major  consumer  magazines.  "The  next  thing  you  know," 
says  Harris,  "you  have  worldwide  distribution  potential."  -Anne  Stuart 
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A  Big  Hand 
for  the  Little 
Company 

Small-company  execu¬ 
tives  don’t  have  large 
amounts  of  time  to  browse 
on  the  Internet.  To  help 
them,  the  First  American 
Group  Purchasing  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  resource  for  small 
business,  has  identified 
10  sites  its  clients  will  find 
valuable. 

^NETMARQUEE 
FAMILY  BUSINESS  NETCEN- 
TER {www.nmq.  com):  infor¬ 
mation  for  family-owned 
companies 

%/  SMART  BUSINESS 
SUPERSITE  ( www.smartbiz . 
com):  for  entrepreneurs 

^^SCOR-NET  {www. 
scor-net.com):  for  small 
businesses  raising  capital 

LET’S  TALK  BUSINESS 
NETWORK  ( www.Itbn.com ): 
RealAudio  program  about 
entrepreneurship 

^SBA’S  WOMEN’S 
BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP 
HOME  PAGE  {www. 
sbaonline.sba.gov/ 
womeninbusiness):  for 
women  in  small  business 

EXPORT  USA  {www. 
exportusa.com):  John  R. 
Jagoe’s  guide  for  exporters 

COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  {www. 
senate.gov/~sbc):  a  U.S. 
Senate  resource 

^CNNFN  FINANCIAL 
NETWORK  {www.cnnfn. 
com):  financial  news 

^  FRANCHISE 
HANDBOOK  ONLINE 
( franchisel.com ):  franchis¬ 
ing  news 

|/SECRETSOURCE  {www. 
secretsource.com):  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  legal,  med¬ 
ical  and  other  professions 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Webs: 

Making  Your  Intranet  and  the  Internet  Pay  Off 

DORAL  GOLF  RESORT  &  SPA  MIAMI,  FLORIDA  MAY  18-21,  1997 
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Safe, 

Not  Sorry 

eter  Schweizer  is  a  visit¬ 
ing  scholar  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  and  author  of 
Friendly  Spies  (Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  1993). 

His  most  recent  book, 
co-written  with 
former  U.S. 

Secretary  of 
Defense 
Caspar  Wein¬ 
berger,  is  The 
Next  War, 
just  released 
by  Regnery 
Publishing 
Inc.  We  asked 
Schweizer  about 
the  kinds  of  unin¬ 
vited  visitors  corpo¬ 
rate  webmasters  should 
worry  about  and  why. 

WebMaster:  Many  compa¬ 
nies  are  building  password- 
accessible  intranets  that 
allow  salespeople  and  cus¬ 
tomers  to  place  orders  and 
track  inventories  online. 
Should  they  think  twice 
about  doing  this? 

Peter  Schweizer:  One  of  the 
great  myths  of  information 
security  is  that  theft  largely 
involves  high-tech  R&D 
information.  The  cold,  hard 
fact  is  that  the  number-one 
theft  item  is  sales  informa¬ 
tion  and  data.  If  you  have 
customers  and  you  track 
information  about  them, 
you  are  a  potential  target  for 
competitors.  Firewalls  pro¬ 
vide  some  protection,  but 
one  of  the  great  lessons  of 
the  computer  age  is  that  no 
technological  “solutions” 
are  totally  foolproof. 


WM:  How  do  you  keep 
thieves  out? 

PS:  Companies  need  a  two¬ 
pronged  strategy.  First,  they 
need  to  acquire  the  tech¬ 
nologies  to  offer  some 
defense.  Second,  they  need 
to  [address]  the  human 
dimension  to  any  security 
challenge.  Most  cases 
of  purloined 
information 
involve  an 
insider — a 
disgruntled 
employee 
who  decides 
to  “cash  in”  by 
stealing  infor¬ 
mation. 

Another  im¬ 
portant  approach: 
Encourage  employees 
to  let  you  know  when  they 
find  a  security  leak.  The  old 
philosophy  of  security 
through  obscurity — hoping 
to  keep  security  flaws  un¬ 
known  by  keeping  them 
quiet — no  longer  works. 
Offer  bonuses  to  employ¬ 
ees  who  identify  security 
problems. 

WM:  If  you  find  a  break- 
in,  can  you  take  legal 
action? 

PS:  There  is  legal  recourse, 
especially  in  light  of  the  new 
economic  espionage  laws 
put  in  place  last  year.  But  the 
difficulty  is  in  detecting  the 
theft.  Over  80  percent  of 
thefts  are  detected  long  after 
the  perpetrator  has  left. 

WM:  Who,  besides  disgrun¬ 
tled  insiders,  presents  the 
biggest  security  threat  for 
companies? 

PS:  There  are  multiple 
threats — random  hackers 


looking  for  the  challenge 
of  breaking  into  “secure” 
networks;  corporate 
competitors,  particularly 
those  overseas;  and  foreign 
intelligence  services.  Re¬ 
member,  most  of  the  world 
does  not  operate  under  laws 


that  make  bribery  and 
information  theft  illegal. 
They  operate  under  differ¬ 
ent  legal  and  ethical  busi¬ 
ness  standards.  Theft  in 
many  countries  is  simply 
“good  business  intelligence.” 

— Artjahnke 


CORRECTION:  The  Threads  section  of  the  January  issue  of 
WebMaster  incorrectly  identified  URLs  for  Ernst  &  Young  LLR 
The  correct  address  for  Ernst  &  Young’s  corporate  Web  site  is 
www.ey.com-,  the  correct  address  for  the  informational  teaser 
for  its  members-only  site,  Ernie,  is  ernie.ey.com. 
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Its  now  called  opportunity,  Because  the 
enterprise  that  offers  access  to  mission  critical 
information  from  anywhere;,,  to  almost  anyone, 
is  no  longer  breaking  the  rules.  It  s  making 
them,  A.  Enterprise/Access  securely  extends 
legacy  applications  to  the  Web,  messaging 
networks,  or  client/server  environments.  And 
Enterprise/ Connect  provides  reliable  access  to 
your  mainframe  and  ASA 00s  for  thousands  of 
Inter  net /intranet  users.  Intrigued?  Visit 
www.apertus.com  or  call  800-793-3509. 
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exclusively  on  the  task  of  helping 


With  Prosoft,  companies  implementing  Intranet  solutions  take  advantage  of  the 
most  comprehensive  hands-on,  instructor-led  training  available  anywhere. 
These  courses  are  delivered  at  state-of-the-art,  T- 1  enabled  training  locations  throughout  the  USA. 

Prosoft  training  supports  all  major  Internet  technology  platforms  with  a  uniformly  high 
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businesses 

UNLOCK  THE  PHENOMENAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
GAINS  OF  A  COMPANY  INTRANET. 


standard  of  proprietary  courseware  and  instructional  excellence.  And  as  importantly,  Prosoft  is 

ready  with  training  almost  as  fast  as  these  weights  are  lifted  to  victory. 
For  further  information,  course  descriptions,  locations  and  class  schedules, 
call  I  -888  PROSOFT  (776-7638)  or  visit  us  at  www.prosoft.org. 


PROSOFT 

The  World's  Internet/Intranet  Training  Company 


repreneurs 


Drill  Instruction 


TIM  CARTER  THINKS  HIS  WEB  SITE  WILL  BECOME  THE  PLACE  FOR  HOME  REPAIR 
ADVICE-AND  ADVERTISERS  AGREE  BY  ANNE  STUART 


im  Carter’s  goals  are  pretty  simple.  He  wants  his 
“Ask  The  Builder”  site  to  be  the  Web’s  most  authorita¬ 
tive  homeowner  resource.  And  he  wants  it  to  make 
$1  million  within  two  years. 

[Carter — a  veteran  contractor  who  also  wants  to  be 
America’s  most  successful  self-syndicated  newspaper 
columnist  and  hopes  to  launch  a  national  TV  show  for 
homeowners — is  well  on  the  way  to  achieving  his  busi¬ 
ness  goals.  Launched  in  December  1995,  “Ask  The 
Builder”  ( www.askbuild.com )  earned  double  its  startup 
costs  before  going  online,  thanks  to  revenue  from  its 
first  banner  advertiser,  Pella  Windows  &  Doors  from 
Pella  Corp.  In  the  year  that  followed,  Carter’s  advertis¬ 
ing  roster  grew  to  include  such  major  players  as  United 
States  Gypsum  Co.,  Heartland  Building  Products  Inc. 
and  Porter-Cable  Corp. 

Citing  competitive  concerns,  Carter  won’t  provide 
specific  dollar  figures  for  his  earnings  or  his  invest¬ 
ment.  But  he  says  that  in  the  first  year  alone  he  made 
seven  times  from  advertising  what  he  spent  putting  the 
site  online.  That’s  not  bad  for  a  guy  with  no  previous 
experience  selling  ads,  especially  one  who  first  saw  the 
Web  just  one  month  before  launching  a  business  on  it. 

But  let’s  begin  at  the  beginning.  Carter,  who  lives  in 
his  hometown  of  Cincinnati,  put  himself  through  col¬ 
lege  by  working  part-time  for  a  local  contractor  who 
fixed  up  and  sold  old  houses.  After  graduating  in  1974 
with  a  degree  in  geology,  he  started  a  handyman  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  wife,  Kathy.  They  rehabilitated  old  houses 
and  gradually  moved  into  construction  and  remodel¬ 
ing  work.  Over  the  next  two  decades,  Carter  picked  up 
a  variety  of  other  skills,  becoming  a  licensed  real  estate 
broker,  a  licensed  master  plumber  and  a  specialist  in 
concrete  work. 

In  1993,  Remodeling  Magazine  gave  Carter  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  equivalent  of  an  Academy  Award,  naming  him 
one  of  the  top  50  remodelers  in  America.  “I  thought, 
‘This  is  going  to  open  some  doors,”’  he  recalls. 

At  the  time,  Carter — who  disdains  comparisons  to 
the  stars  of  This  Old  House  and  Home  Improvement — 
was  considering  writing  a  how-to  guide  for  homeown¬ 
ers  but  took  his  wife’s  suggestion  to  try  a  newspaper 
column  instead.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  were  his  first  two  customers;  Carter’s 


“Ask  The  Builder”  feature  now  appears  in 
more  than  40  daily  newspapers.  Unlike 
most  columnists,  who  let  commercial 
syndicates  handle  their  business,  Carter 
syndicates  his  work  himself.  “I  don’t  think 
I  could  ever  work  for  anybody  else,” 
he  says. 

In  mid- 1995,  Carter  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  could  spin  his  contract¬ 
ing  background  and  newspaper  and 
radio  exposure  (he  has  hosted  a  call-in 
program  since  1994)  into  a  separate 
virtual  business.  At  that  time,  his 
online  experience  was  limited  to 
running  a  homeowners’  dial-in  bul¬ 
letin  board  service  for  a  Cincinnati 
community  network.  But,  like  other 
netrepreneurs,  he  quickly  realized 
the  Web  offered  far  more  potential. 

As  Carter  saw  it,  “Ask 
The  Builder”  had  two  ad¬ 
vantages  going  in:  free 
national  advertising  (the  URL 
appears  in  his  newspaper  col¬ 
umn)  and  a  backlog  of  previous¬ 
ly  published  content.  Carter  sells 
to  newspapers  first  publication 
rights — meaning  that  once  his  articles  are  published, 
control  over  their  content  reverts  to  the  author.  Typi¬ 
cally,  he  puts  columns  online  a  couple  of  months  after 
they  have  appeared  in  print.  Because  most  are  on  such 
timeless  topics  as  eradicating  carpenter  ants,  they  don’t 
appear  dated  to  online  readers. 

Currently,  the  “Ask  The  Builder”  site  contains  160 
columns — the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  do-it-yourself 
books — on  topics  ranging  from  picking  the  right 
house  paint  to  preventing  basement  water  seepage. 

For  each  600-word  column,  Carter  writes  a  companion 
“builder’s  bulletin,”  with  technical  details  on  complet¬ 
ing  the  job.  Bulletins  cost  $2  by  mail  for  newspaper 
readers  who  write  to  request  them  and  are  free  on  the 
site.  Carter  writes  all  his  own  HTML  code  on  a  Gate¬ 
way  2000  Inc.  computer  in  his  home  office  and  uses 
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Qualcomm  Inc.’s  Eudora  Pro  3.0  for 
e-mail  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Publisher  for  his  builder 
bulletins.  Internet  service  provider  Cix  Inc.  hosts  the 
site  on  an  Intel  Pentium  PC  running  BSD  Unix. 

But  “Ask  The  Builder”  does  more  than  recycle  con¬ 
tent.  Every  day,  Carter  updates  an  online  file  of  home- 
owner  tips — some  his  own,  some  from  site  visitors. 
The  site  also  includes  a  question-and-answer  message 
board,  a  searchable  database  listing  hundreds  of  home 
industry  manufacturers  and  information  on  ordering 
various  products,  such  as  a  diskette  of  the  content  that 
retails  for  $35  (a  searchable  CD-ROM  version  is  in  the 
works)  and  an  unusual,  “environmentally  friendly” 


oxygen  bleach  product  for  clothes  that 
sells  for  $5  a  pound. 

Still,  it’s  the  ads  that  are  producing  that 
enviable  ROI.  Carter’s  business  model 
can  be  described  as  “exclusive  category 
sponsorship,”  meaning  he  sells  space  to 
only  one  advertiser  in  each  category:  one 
redwood  siding  manufacturer,  one  slate 
flooring  company.  Exclusivity  helps  to  sway 
advertisers  who  harbor  doubts  about  the 
medium.  “I  say,  ‘You  maybe  right,”’  Carter 
says.  “But  I  also  tell  them,  ‘What  happens  if 
you’re  wrong?  What  happens  if  the  Web  be¬ 
comes  as  important  in  our  lives  as  TV  was  in 
our  parents’  lives?  If  I’m  right  and  you’re 
wrong,  and  if  your  competitor  gets  on  my  page 
and  becomes  exclusive,  you  will  never  be  able 
to  get  on  my  site.’”  He  also  cites  a  15  percent 
click-through  rate  that  has  kept  his  founding 
advertisers  happy. 

Unlike  some  other  home  repair  sites,  “Ask  The 
Builder”  doesn’t  place  ads  on  the  home  page  or 
scatter  them  randomly  throughout  its  pages. 
Rather,  ads  appear  when  readers  click  on  content 
relating  to  their  subject.  Thus,  the  Pella  Windows 
&  Doors  ad — and  only  the  Pella  Windows  &  Doors 
ad — appears  atop  columns  or  builder  bulletins 
about  wooden  replacement  windows.  “Of  course, 
the  ad  banner  is  a  direct  hyperlink  to  Pella’s  site,  and 
any  other  place  where  their  name  is  mentioned  be¬ 
comes  a  hyperlink  too,”  Carter  says.  Visitors  who 
download  columns  get  the  associated  banners  as  well. 
“If  [users]  have  a  color  printer,  these  advertisers  get 
their  color  ads  printed  out  right  on  top  of  the  column.” 

Carter  says  his  columns  never  push  specific  products 
or  manufacturers.  Instead,  he  cites  generic  attributes 
that  consumers  should  look  for  when  purchasing  home 
building  or  maintenance  products.  (The  builders’  bul¬ 
letins  do  recommend  some  products  by  name  but,  like 
the  columns,  the  bulletins  have  been  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  before  any  advertising  is  sold.) 

Does  the  arrangement  tread  too  close  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  publishing  world’s  church-and-state  dividing 
line  between  editorial  and  advertising?  Carter  says  it 
doesn’t.  He  points  out  that  his  site  is  set  up  like  any 
newspaper  special  section  on,  say,  a  home-and-garden 
theme.  “Do  you  think  it’s  by  accident  that  all  the  patio 
furniture  and  sofa  ads  are  in  that  section?  How  come 
they’re  not  on  the  sports  page?”  he  asks.  “My  locking  a 
manufacturer  to  a  specific  column  is  no  different  than 
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what  newspapers  have  been  doing 
for  years.” 

When  it  comes  to  setting  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  Carter  admits  he’s 
winging  it.  “I’m  still  trying  to  find 
what  the  magic  number  is.  I  don’t 
know  that  anyone  knows  it,”  he 
says.  His  current  strategy  involves 
ordering  media  kits  from  trade 
magazines  to  find  out  what  they 
charge  for  full-page  color  ads, 
then  undercutting  those  rates.  It 
costs  less  to  advertise  on  “Ask  The 
Builder”  for  a  year  than  in  a  print 
publication  for  a  month. 

Traffic  on  the  site  has  built 
steadily.  By  his  first  anniversary  in 
December,  Carter  had  logged 
about  100,000  unique  visitors, 
who  viewed  an  average  of  six  or 
seven  screens  per  visit.  He  has  no 
hard  figures  on  repeat  traffic  but 
estimates  that  about  20  percent  of 
visitors  have  been  to  the  site  be¬ 
fore.  And  the  site  gets  upward  of 
50  e-mail  messages  daily,  with  re¬ 
quests  for  advice  on  such  projects 
as  building  a  shed  and  repairing 
a  concrete  foundation.  Carter 
spends  about  two  hours  a  day  re¬ 
sponding  personally  to  questions. 

That  level  of  personal  involve¬ 
ment,  combined  with  his  other 
media  work,  has  prompted  Carter 
to  cut  back  on  the  construction 
jobs  where  he  earned  his  reputaP* 
tion.  With  a  partner,  he  now 
cherry-picks  small  jobs  that  are 
especially  lucrative  or  challenging. 

It’s  not  clear  whether  “Ask  The 
Builder”  will  make  Carter  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  spin  off  into  a  TV  show 
or  even  fuel  the  growth  of  his 
newspaper  column.  But  even  if  it 
does  none  of  those  things,  “I’ve 
never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life,” 
says  Carter,  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head. 


Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 


NET  PROFIT:  Former 
fisherman  Bob  Maillet 
persuaded  Merrill  Lynch  to 
set  up  accounts  for  buyers 
at  his  online  seafood 


auction 


A  Fish  Story 

A  WEB  SITE  THAT  HOPES  TO  OFFER  A  WORLDWIDE 
SEAFOOD  AUCTION  GIVES  NEW  MEANING  TO  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  KEEPING  CONTENT  FRESH 

BY  ART  JAHNKE 


hree  years  ago,  Anchorage, 
Alaska-based  fisherman  Bob 
Maillet  was  scrambling  for  new 
ways  to  keep  his  company  in  the 
black.  Seafood  prices  were  de¬ 
pressed,  Japanese  boats  were  tak¬ 
ing  more  of  the  action,  and  the 
Alaskan  fishing  business  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  as  unpromising  as 
Maillet’s  old  trolling  grounds  off 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  Maillet,  now 
the  president  and  CEO  of  Innova¬ 
tive  Internet  Marketing  Systems 
(IIMS)  Inc.,  pinned  his  hopes  on 
the  international  niche  market  for 
sea  snails,  known  as  scungilli.  The 


problem  was  that  scungilli’s  popu¬ 
larity  was  greatest  in  Italy,  France 
and  Japan,  and  Maillet  knew  little 
about  those  countries’  seafood 
markets. 

A  friend  suggested  that  Maillet 
try  closing  the  gaps  in  his  knowl¬ 
edge  by  logging  onto  the  World 
Wide  Web,  and  he  did.  But  after 
seeing  the  breadth  of  information 
available  there,  Maillet  started 

x 

thinking  about  something  bigger 

than  mere  snail  sales.  What  he  i 

< 

saw  was  the  potential  market  for  a 
market — specifically  a  seafood 

o 

market  on  the  Web.  £ 


The  fact  that  Maillet,  a  pony¬ 
tailed,  Harley-riding  fisherman, 
knew  nothing  about  HTML  or 
CGI  didn’t  trouble  him.  In  the 
past  few  years,  the  ability  to  learn 
new  skills  had  become  a  require¬ 
ment  of  his  trade.  “Being  a  fisher¬ 
man  today,  you  have  be  a  politi¬ 
cian  and  a  lawyer,”  says  Maillet. 
“It’s  not  like  you  throw  out  your 
nets  in  the  water  and  catch  fish. 
You’ve  got  to  know  how  to  do  a 
little  of  everything,  and  what  I 
saw  on  the  Internet  was  a  new 
medium  for  cutting  the  costs  of 
getting  seafood  to  market.” 

Maillet’s  idea  was,  of  course, 
the  same  one  that  has  occurred  to 
Web  entrepreneurs  in  dozens  of 
other  industries:  replace  the  bro¬ 
ker.  “The  only  thing  the  broker 
has  is  information,”  says  Maillet. 
“That’s  what  the  Internet  is  all 
about.” 

So  Maillet  teamed  up  with  two 
of  his  fishing  partners  to  found 
IIMS  and  then  sat  down  to  teach 
himself  HTML.  In  February  1 995. 
IIMS  launched  FishMart 
( www.fishmart.com ),  a  Web  site 
that  originally  consisted  of  little 
more  than  product 
listings  from  a  few 
local  seafood  retailers. 

Today,  FishMart’s 
home  page  offers  an 
impressive  collection 
of  links,  some  to 
pages  produced  by 
Maillet,  others  to  sites 
that  support  various  seafood- 
related  business  activities.  (One, 
for  example,  helps  sellers  identify 
buyers  with  troubling  credit  his¬ 
tories;  another  lists  agencies  that 
loan  money  to  commercial  fisher¬ 
men.)  And  because  Maillet  wants 
FishMart  to  serve  all  the  players 
in  the  seafood  industry,  he  has  as¬ 
sembled  links  to  authoritative 
agencies  such  as  the  Food  and 


Drug  Administration  (home  of 
information  on  acceptable  levels 
of  toxins  in  shellfish),  to  local  and 
global  weather  reports  and  to  data 
from  the  National  Marine  Fish¬ 
eries  Service  on  the  tonnage,  type 
and  price  of  fish  in  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  large  markets. 

LL  THAT  INFORMATION 
is  free;  Maillet’s  revenue 
ihopes  reside  in  three  oth¬ 
er  portions  of  the  site.  One  mod¬ 
est  moneymaker  is  a  section 
called  Maritime  Pages,  which  fea¬ 
tures  classified  ads  for  fishing- 
related  products  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  (for  example,  radio  equip¬ 
ment  for  sale  and  Help  Wanted 
ads  for  first  mates).  Then  there’s 
Public  Market,  which  rents  space 
to  seafood  retailers  so  they  can 
post  their  offerings  online.  By  the 
beginning  of  1997,  almost  two 
years  after  launch,  Public  Market 
had  only  six  clients,  all  of  whom 
sell  primarily  high-end  salmon 
products  and  take  orders  via  800 
numbers  rather  than  over  the  In¬ 
ternet.  And  while  Maillet  reports 
that  one  of  his  retailers  received  a 


and  retailers.  That  service  is  still 
under  construction,  but  Maillet 
says  he  hopes  that  by  this  spring 
FishMart  will  be  selling  large 
quantities  of  fish  to  buyers  all  over 
the  country  and — more  impor¬ 
tant — profoundly  changing  the 
way  the  seafood  industry  operates. 

For  decades,  seafood  sales  have 
worked  pretty  much  the  same 
way  as  have  other  commodity 
sales.  Fishermen  catch  fish  and 
sell  them  to  processors,  who  sell 
them  to  wholesalers  and  brokers, 
who  sell  them  to  retailers,  such  as 
supermarkets  and  restaurants.  In 
Maillet’s  vision,  FishMart  would 
become  the  broker,  charging 
three  percent  of  each  sale  for  its 
services.  Like  many  brokers  on¬ 
line  and  off,  Maillet  would  never 
touch  the  product. 

Maillet  says  the  auction  will 
work  like  this:  FishMart  will  in¬ 
vite  anyone  who  sells  seafood 
anywhere  in  the  world — and  who 
meets  certain  inspection  stan¬ 
dards — to  put  products  up  for 
bid.  Interested  buyers,  all  of 
whom  must  have  trading  ac¬ 
counts  with  FishMart,  will  use  a 


The  fcict  that  Maillet,  a  ponytailed, 

Harley-riding  fisherman, 

knew  nothing  about  HTIS/1L  or 
CGI  didn't  trouble  him. 


$100,000  order  from  the  site, 
IIMS  collects  only  $13.50  a 
month  for  every  three  screens 
posted. 

But  FishMart’s  classified  ad  and 
retail  sections  are  mere  minnows 
when  it  comes  to  revenue  genera¬ 
tion.  The  site’s  potential  Moby 
Dick  is  an  on-site  auction  where 
fishermen  and  warehouses  will 
offer  their  products  to  wholesalers 


password  to  enter  the  auction; 
once  inside  they  can  check  out 
the  quantities  and  prices  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  then  place  their  bids  via 
e-mail.  (The  auction  process  itself 
will  be  outsourced  to  the  Alaskan 
Auction  Co.)  Once  a  bid  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  product  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  a  freight  forwarder  select¬ 
ed  by  the  buyer.  Buyers  needing 
help  in  that  department  can  click 
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on  a  link  for  a  list  of  companies 
that  specialize  in  moving  large 
quantities  of  seafood  fast. 

So  far  it  sounds  relatively  sim¬ 
ple.  But  FishMart  faces  the  same 
hurdle  as  have  many  other  experi¬ 
ments  in  electronic  commerce: 

It  must  find  a  way  to  move  a 
seriously  large  amount  of  money 
from,  say,  a  buyer  in  Chicago 
to  a  seller  in  San  Francisco.  “Con¬ 
ventional  banking  cant  do  it,” 
says  Maillet.  “For  a  buyer  to  put 


ishable  product  than  over  the  In¬ 
ternet?),  his  first  sellers  are  cold- 
storage  houses  eager  to  unload 
fish  whose  storage  costs  are  ap¬ 
proaching  their  market  value. 
“Instead  of  them  having  100 
salespeople  on  the  phone,  they 
can  let  us  move  it,”  says  Maillet. 
“If  they  don’t  sell  it  on  our  site,  it 
doesn’t  cost  them  anything.” 

John  Sackton,  president  of 
Seafood  Datasearch  {www. 
seafood.com )  and  a  recognized 


we  can  get  them  eventually,  but 
we’ve  got  to  price  the  product 
lower  and  get  the  fisherman 
more.” 

When  Maillet  isn’t 

negotiating  the  future  of 
FishMart,  he  can  be 
found  tinkering  with  IIMS’s  other 
production,  a  motorcycle  Web 
site  called  BikerMart  {www. 
bikermart.com).  Maillet  created 
BikerMart  for  love  rather  than 
money,  but  that  doesn’t 


FishMart's  first  sellers  are 
cold-storage  houses,  which 

Ifofag 

market  value. 


as 


approach 


in  a  bid,  he’s  got  to  have  a  line  of 
credit.” 

To  provide  that  credit,  Maillet 
has  struck  a  deal  with  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 
Inc.,  which  will  set  up  password- 
accessible,  interest-paying  ac¬ 
counts  for  interested  buyers.  “We 
are  going  to  pull  this  deal  together 
for  them,”  says  Todd  LaPorte,  a 
financial  consultant  working  in 
Merrill  Lynch’s  Anchorage  office. 
“It’s  very  interesting.  This  is  the 
first  account  of  its  kind  that  I 
know  of,  and  it  could  be  applied 
to  any  Internet  business.  If  he  gets 
just  part  of  the  Alaskan  market, 
he  could  sell  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  fish.” 

Maillet,  of  course,  has  more 
than  the  Alaskan  market  in  mind. 
So  far,  he  says,  100  seafood  sellers 
have  signed  up,  and  he  has  even 
had  some  interest  from  Europe. 
And  while  Maillet  says  he  expects 
to  eventually  sell  fresh  seafood 
(what  better  way  to  move  a  per- 


authority  on  the  industry,  says 
there  are  a  half  dozen  sites  where 
seafood  companies  post  product 
information  but  only  one  other 
that  is  transactional. 

“FishMart  is  a  good  idea,”  says 
Sackton.  “But  at  this  point  there 
are  really  only  a  few  people  who 
will  participate  in  an  auction  that 
sells  large  amounts  of  fish  at  the 
wholesale  level.  I  don’t  think  the 
buyers  are  there  yet.” 

Maillet  agrees  that  most 
seafood  buyers  are  not  yet  Web- 
sawy  but  says  he’d  rather  be 
ahead  of  the  curve  than  behind  it. 
In  any  case,  he  is  negotiating  with 
AT&T  Corp.  to  help  promote  his 
business  to  seafood  wholesalers. 
Maillet  hopes  to  eventually  have  a 
three-tiered  marketing  system 
that  will  accommodate  large 
buyers  such  as  supermarkets  as 
well  as  small  mom-and-pop 
operations. 

“What  we  really  need  are  the 
big  chains,”  says  Maillet.  “I  think 


mean  money  isn’t  on  his 
mind.  To  date,  he  and 
his  partners  have  put 
about  $400,000  into 
IIMS  and  earned  back 
only  a  small  fraction  of 
their  investment. 

As  for  technology, 
FishMart  and  BikerMart 
are  supported  by  two  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  Sparc  servers 
and  a  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  Commerce  server.  IIMS 
has  contracted  with  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  for  security,  and  graph¬ 
ics  and  programming  are  done 
in  the  company’s  Seattle  and 
Anchorage  offices.  Maillet  him¬ 
self  grinds  out  HTML  on  an  old 
486  PC.  Sometimes  he  even  likes 
doing  it:  After  20  years  on  the 
water,  he  is  more  than  ready  to 
try  a  new  medium. 

Still,  there  are  a  few  situations 
that  even  someone  as  adventur¬ 
ous  as  a  motorcycle-riding  fish¬ 
erman  prefers  to  avoid.  Ask 
Maillet  how  he  intends  to  work 
with  the  allegedly  mob-run 
Fulton  Fish  Market  in  New  York, 
for  example,  and  his  answer  is 
unequivocal: 

“I  ain’t  messin’  with  the  Fulton 
Market.”  <20 
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www.web-ma 


A  worldwide 

Intranet  data  warehouse? 
Eli  Lilly  won’t  wait. 


“Sapphire/Web  is 
exceptionally  robust 
and  easy  to  use.  Its 
ability  to  generate 
C  code  makes  our  job 
easy  and  doesn’t 
require  us  to  conform 
to  a  proprietary  tool.” 

Dave  Baker 
Project  Leader, 
HR  Systems 
Eli  Lilly  Corporation 


To  develop  Web  applications  TODAY, 
they  use  Bluestone’s  Sapphire/Web. 


How  do  you  provide  access  to  Sapphire/Webf  from  Bluestone! 

thousands  of  pages  of  information?  Only  Sapphire/Web  lets  you  build 


Vital  information  that  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  world  need 
to  do  their  jobs? 

Eli  Lilly,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  companies,  needed  to 
give  its  top  HR  management 
access  to  a  huge  data  ware¬ 
house  of  personnel  informa¬ 
tion.  They  wanted  a  simple, 
point  and  click  system  to 
track  key  employees  from  65 
global  affiliates— putting 
resumes,  photos,  bios,  com¬ 
pensation  data  and  other 
critical  information  online. 

What  tool  did  they  use? 


H  SappIMb 

•  Visual:  easy  to  use  for 
novices,  yet  powerful 
enough  for  large  develop¬ 
ment  teams. 

•  Open:  works  with  any  Web 
editor,  server  and  browser; 
integrates  with  Java, 
JavaScript,  ActiveX  and 
VRML;  keeps  pace  with 
changing  Web  technology. 

•  Robust:  generates  C  and 
C++  for  the  ultimate  in 
power,  performance  and 
portability. 


Web-based  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  in  UNIX  or  Windows 
(NT  or  ‘95)  using  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  of  visual  tools.  Point 
and  click,  and  Sapphire/Web 
binds  your  database-includ¬ 
ing  its  native  SQL,  stored  pro¬ 
cedures,  existing  functions, 
executables,  files  and  even 
legacy  systems-to  front-end 
Web  forms.  So  Internet  or 
Intranet  applications  come  to 
life  quickly  and  easily. 

Enough  talk.  With 
Sapphire/Web,  you  can  get 
started  today.  You  might 
wait,  but  the  Web  won’t. 


Start  today!  Download 
Sapphire/Web  FREE! 

Get  more  information  or  an  evalua¬ 
tion  copy  at  http://www.bluestone.com. 

Or  call  (609)  727-4600.  We’ll  also  send 
“The  Web  Won’t  Wait” - 
which  profiles  other 
Sapphire/Web 
fans  like 
META  Group, 

KPMG  and 
Open  Market. 


Sapphire/Web 


The  Web  won’t  wait. 


©  Bluestone,  Inc.  1996.  Sapphire/Web  and  Bluestone  are  registered  trademarks  of  Bluestone,  Inc. 
All  other  products  mentioned  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Bluestone 


WHAT'S  MORE 
WATCHING  YOUR 

APRS  RUN  ON 
OR  WATCHING  YOUR 
FIGURE  OUT  HOW 


GRATIFYING: 
BUSINESS-CRITICAL 
THE  INTERNET, 
COMPETITORS  TRY  TO 
YOU'RE  DOING  IT? 

Introducing  WebSpeed.  The  first  comprehensive  environment  for 
developing  and  deploying  Internet  Transaction  Processing  applications. 

In  the  competitive  arena  of  Internet 
one-upmanship,  more  IS  managers 
than  ever  are  walking  around  like  the 
cat  who  ate  the  canary.  Why? 

WebSpeed,  from  Progress  Software. 

The  first  development  environment 
specifically  designed  to  harness  the 
universal  reach  of  the 
Internet  and  the  power 
of  database  transaction  NOW  That’S  Progress  guide.  You  sly  devil,  you. 


processing.  Enabling  you  to  create 
"self-service"  applications  that  put 
order-entry,  claims  processing,  inventory 
status  and  other  powerful  capabilities 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  important 
decision-maker:  your  customer.  Find 
out  more  by  calling  1  888  274-7222 

or  visiting  our  website 
for  a  free  evaluation 


©  1997  Progress  Software  Corporation,  14  Oak  Park,  Bedford.  Massachusetts,  01730.  U  S. A.  All  rights  reserved.  WebSpeed  is  a  trademark  of  Progress  Software  Corporation. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  A  WEBMASTER-AN D 
WHY  THE  GUY  WITH  10  YEARS  OF  JAVA  EXPERIENCE  ON  HIS  RESUME 
IS  PROBABLY  THE  WRONG  CHOICE  BY  MARY  E.S.  MORRIS 


Hire  Authority 


ou  want  to  hire  a  Web  professional, 

not  a  Web  professional  wannabe.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  do  you  tell  the  difference?  It’s  not 
always  easy,  but  there  are  a  few  things  you  can  do 
to  distinguish  the  real  thing  from  the  dreamer. 

Don’t  look  for  certification,  although  it  is 
becoming  more  available  (see  “Six  Degrees  of 
Certification,”  Page  16).  While  many  universities 
are  rushing  to  market  such  a  thing,  via  weekend 
Web  training  seminars  and  full-semester  courses, 
practitioners  argue  that  Web  technologies  are 
evolving  so  quickly  that  this  year’s  certification 
standards  are  next  year’s  historic  documents. 

Instead  of  looking  for  a  sheepskin,  consider 
demonstrated  skills,  keeping  in  mind  that  Web 


professionals  must  be  multidisciplined.  Building 
an  effective  Web  site  takes  some  business  knowl¬ 


edge,  some  artistic  sensibility  and  some  inter¬ 
activity  skills.  And  if  the  site  moves  beyond  the 
simple  publishing  paradigm  to  databases  and 
behind-the-scenes  applications,  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  savvy  is  also  necessary. 

Despite  the  avalanche  of  new  HTML  conver¬ 
sion  programs,  plain  old  HTML  skills  are  still 
important.  Then  there  are  graphical  skills.  If  the 
site  needs  custom  graphics,  the  work  can  be  out¬ 
sourced  to  Web  people  who  specialize  in  it,  but 
every  Web  professional  needs  some  graphics 
manipulation  skills,  enough  at  least  to  tweak 
color  maps  and  place  images  on  low-byte  diets. 

Those  skills  can  be  evaluated  best  by 
taking  a  close  look  at  the  use  of  graph¬ 
ics  in  a  portfolio  Web  site,  something 
that  most  experienced  Web  profession¬ 
als  should  be  happy  to  provide. 

As  with  the  hiring  of  anyone  who 
will  oversee  a  multifaceted  endeavor, 
coordination  skills,  project  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  demonstrated 
leadership  are  also  important. 

The  more  tasks  a  site  performs,  the 
more  important  are  technical  capabili¬ 
ties  for  the  person  presiding  over  it. 

But  while  people  often  ask  what  pro¬ 
gramming  language  skills  to  require  of 
their  Web  professionals,  that  question 
is  becoming  less  pertinent.  As  rapid 
application  development  environments 
and  modular  components  grow  in 
importance,  they  will  increasingly 
separate  the  developer  from  the  bulk 
of  code  creation.  Nonetheless,  while 
programming  experience  need  not  be 
a  job  requirement,  some  knowledge  of 
C,  C++,  Java,  JavaScript  and  Visual 
Basic  is  not  bad  to  have. 


In  addition,  large-scale  Web  endeav¬ 
ors  benefit  from  real  administration 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  UELAND 


human  factors 


knowledge.  Find  someone  who  knows 
the  meaning  of  “automated  opera¬ 
tions”  and  “production  environment.” 
It  can  be  difficult  for  a  designer  or  de¬ 
veloper  to  change  gears  and  function 
well  in  a  production  mode. 

Finally,  there  are  design  skills — the 
toughest  skills  for  a  potential  employer 
to  assess.  HTML  skills  can  be  tested 
and  graphical  skills  are  plain  to  see,  but 
Web  site  design  sense  is  sometimes 
best  judged  by  asking  how  well  a  site 
does  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 

And  the  best  way  to  answer 
that  question  is  to  carefully 
study  the  candidate’s  port¬ 
folio. 

A  Web  portfolio  consists 
of  a  Web  site  and  a  business 
analysis  of  that  site’s  goals 
and  results.  Ideally,  the 
portfolio  will  also  include 
an  evaluation  of  audience 
characteristics  such  as 
comfort  level  with  comput¬ 
ers  and  the  Internet, 
expected  stimulation  level, 
common  client  system 
configuration  (i.e.,  com¬ 
mon  browsers,  plug-ins  and 
video  capabilities)  and  rele¬ 
vant  demographic  information. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  rocket  scientist,  or 
even  a  garden-variety  techno-weenie, 
to  evaluate  a  Web  site.  First,  look  at  the 
business  goals  provided  by  the  candi¬ 
date.  They  will  most  likely  include 
informing,  entertaining  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  a  target  audience;  pro¬ 
viding  a  positive,  intuitive  surfing  ex¬ 
perience;  and  motivating  a  particular 
course  of  action.  For  example,  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  Web  site  devoted  to  a  new  book 
will  announce  its  existence,  reveal 
something  about  its  contents,  entertain 
users  sufficiently  to  create  a  positive 
association  with  the  product  and  moti¬ 
vate  them  to  purchase  a  copy. 

As  the  evaluator,  put  yourself  in  the 
shoes  of  the  target  audience.  Then, 
using  the  goals  listed  in  the  portfolio, 
evaluate  your  experience  with  the 
site  by  asking  these  questions: 


Is  the  message  received,  recognized 
and  understood  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
home  page?  Do  the  visual  elements 
augment  the  message?  Do  attention- 
getting  items  focus  you  on  the  key 
points,  or  do  they  lead  your  eyes  away 
from  them?  Does  it  take  more  than  a 
few  clicks  to  get  to  an  informative 
page?  Do  you  spend  more  time  look¬ 
ing  for  something  than  you  do  reading 
it?  Are  there  quick  shortcuts  to  key 
places  on  the  site,  or  must  you  take  the 


long  route  to  everything?  Is  there  suffi¬ 
cient  color  and  contrast  to  make  the 
text  easily  readable?  Does  the  font  size 
or  page  density  tire  your  eyes?  Is  there 
enough  white  space  for  the  message  to 
be  readable?  Is  the  background  so  loud 
that  you  can  scarcely  make  out  the 
words?  Is  it  clear  what  are  links  and 
what  aren’t?  Is  the  structure  of  the  site 
sufficiently  intuitive  that  you  can  find 
the  most  important  things  without  re¬ 
lying  on  the  search  engine?  Are  the 
icons  obvious?  Can  you  be  sure  what 
will  be  at  the  other  end  of  a  link  when 
you  click  on  it?  Does  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nology  add  value,  or  is  it  just  technolo¬ 
gy  for  technology’s  sake?  Does  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  plug-ins  disenfranchise 
a  significant  portion  of  the  audience?  Is 
there  a  lot  of  Web  jargon?  Are  acro¬ 
nyms  used  and  not  explained?  Was  the 
application  of  multimedia  appropriate 


to  the  audience?  Teenage  and  twenty¬ 
something  surfers  often  want  more 
stimulation  than  their  parents  do. 

After  you  have  formed  your  own 
answers  to  these  questions,  ask  the 
job  candidate  how  effective  the  site  has 
been  in  meeting  his  or  her  goals. 
Request  supporting  evidence,  includ¬ 
ing  log  reviews,  click-stream  evalua¬ 
tions  and,  where  they  apply,  such  hard 
business  metrics  as  lead  generation 
numbers,  lead-to-sales  conversion 
ratios  and  figures  on  reduced  customer 
service  calls.  That  is  a  key  part  of  the 
evaluation  process;  the  candidate, 
after  all,  is  asking  to  become  a  part  of 
your  business  and  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  he  or  she  under¬ 
stands  basic  business  rules.  Some  key 
questions  to  ask :  What  did  you  learn 
from  reviewing  the  logs  of  your  site 
after  it  went  online?  Did  you  find  that 
the  audience  you  got  was  the  audience 
you  expected?  Did  you  meet  or  exceed 
your  business  goals  for  the  site?  If  not, 
why  not? 

Experience,  of  course,  is  not 
unimportant,  but  experience  as  a 
webmaster  should  be  considered  in 
a  slightly  different  light  than  experi¬ 
ence  in  some  other  professions. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Web,  experience 
maybe  best  measured  in  terms  of 
significant  learning  experiences,  or 
experience  with  projects  that  required 
new  and  different  skill  sets.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  Web  candidate  with 
three  widely  diverse  projects  under 
his  or  her  belt  is  in  some  important 
ways  more  experienced  than  the 
candidate  with  10  projects  all  cut  from 
the  same  cloth. 

Finally,  the  evaluator  should  ask  the 
candidate  to  sit  back  and  talk  about 
what  he  or  she  has  learned  about  the 
Web.  After  all,  the  more  people  have 
learned,  the  more  they  know. 

Mary  E.S.  Morris  is  an  Internet  and 
intranet  consultant,  author  of  Cyber¬ 
careers  and  co-author  of  Web  Page  De¬ 
sign:  A  Different  Multimedia.  She  can 
be  reached  at  marym@Finesse.com. 
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matters 


ALL  WEB  SITES  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  LAND. 

BUT  SHOULD  THEY  BE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  ALL  LANDS? 

BY  WAYNE  BENNETT 


The  Surprisingly  Long 
Arm  of  the  Law 


30 


nee  upon  a  time,  the  typical  sales  manager 

would  spend  weeks  studying  the  vagaries  of  a  new 
territory  before  dispatching  a  particularly  adven¬ 
turous  rep  to  test  its  hospitality.  That  was  in  the 
pre-Web  era.  These  days,  electronic  commerce 
makes  it  possible  to  sell  in  many  countries  without 
even  knowing  where  they  are  on  a  map.  From  a 
legal  perspective,  that  could  be  dangerous. 

Why?  Because  some  business  practices  that  are 
perfectly  legal  in  your  country  or  state  may  not  be 
legal  in  others.  In  some  places,  even  the  content  of 
your  advertisements  may  be  against  the  law. 

A  number  of  U.S.  courts  have  concluded  that 
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Web  publication  is  comparable  to  broadcasting, 
meaning  that  your  postings  may  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  numerous  jurisdictions.  In  one  recent 
case,  a  California  couple  attempted  to  sell  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  pornographic  material  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  service  hosted  on  their  living  room 
computer,  and  the  material  was  downloaded  by 
the  postmaster  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Because  ob¬ 
scenity  is  governed  by  “local  community  stan¬ 
dards”  (which  are  somewhat  less  liberal  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  than  in  California),  a  Tennessee  court 
found  the  couple  guilty  on  obscenity  charges.  The 
fact  that  they  did  not  purposely  do  business  in 
Tennessee — or  even  establish  a  nexus  by  mailing 
brochures  into  the  state  or  advertising  in  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  newspaper — didn’t  matter.  The  husband  is 
now  serving  two  years  in  a  place  where  there  is  no 
Internet  access;  his  wife  is  serving  30  months. 

While  obscenity  is  not  an  issue  for  most  com¬ 
panies,  the  legal  principle  represented  by  the 
Tennessee  case  is.  If  the  content  on  your  Web  site 
transgresses  the  laws  of  some  far-off  jurisdiction, 
you  may  be  hauled  into  court  there,  and  you  will 
be  subject  to  its  rules — not  yours.  The  California- 
Tennessee  case  is  not  an  isolated  one.  A  Connecti¬ 
cut  trademark  owner  recently  sued  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  domain  name  owner  in  Connecticut  courts, 
even  though  the  Massachusetts  company  was  not 
doing  business  in  Connecticut.  (The  plaintiff 
claimed  prior  rights  to  the  domain  name  because 
of  a  prior  trademark  registration.)  The  court 
ruled  that  simply  by  “continuously  advertising 
over  the  Internet”  the  defendant  had  solicited 
business  in  Connecticut.  To  the  court,  the  mere 
existence  of  a  Web  site  meant  that  the  company 
was  “purposefully  direct [ing]  its  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  toward”  Connecticut.  That  interpretation 
is  being  emulated  throughout  the  world. 

So  far,  only  a  few  courts  have  decided  that  the 
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origins  of  Web  content  should  influ¬ 
ence  jurisdictional  issues.  But  even 
those  judges  who  have  ruled  against 
dragging  local  operators  into  faraway 
courts  seem  to  be  searching  for  an¬ 
swers  with  little  regard  for  the  technol¬ 
ogy’s  implications.  Consider  the  case 
of  Blue  Note,  a  New  York  jazz  club  that 
sued  an  identically  named  Missouri 
club  for  infringing  on  its  trademark  on 
the  Web.  A  New  York  judge  refused 
to  force  the  defendant  to  come  to  New 
York,  reasoning  that  the  Missouri  club 
owner  intended  only  to  promote  his 
business  locally.  The  fact  that  New 
York  users  could  see  the  site  held  little 
importance.  Even  the  Missouri  club 
site’s  link  to  the  New  York  club’s  site 
presented  insufficient  nexus  to  force 
the  case  into  a  New  York  court, 
according  to  the  judge.  That  opinion 
appears  to  conflict  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Connecticut  court  in  the  trade¬ 
mark  case.  Considering  the  lack  of 
consensus,  companies  had  best 
proceed  with  caution. 

More  confusion  is  brewing  on 
another  front:  the  legality  of 
the  actual  goods  and  services 
that  companies  offer  for  sale.  In  many 
cases,  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  don’t  meet  some  of  the 
more  protective  and  arcane  directives 
issued  by  the  European  Community. 
(For  example,  instructions  for  some 
manufacturing  equipment  sold  to  EC 
countries  must  be  in  an  EC  language.) 
Liability  for  failure  to  conform  with 
such  directives — which  may  involve 
both  civil  and  criminal  penalties — is 
assigned  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Do  you  sell  software  using  a  license 
that  prohibits  reverse  engineering? 

That  violates  public  policy  throughout 
Europe,  where  licenses  permitting  re¬ 
verse  engineering  are  required  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  allowing  users  to 
achieve  interoperability.  By  not  includ¬ 
ing  this  exception  in  your  license,  you 
risk  having  the  license  revoked. 

If  Tennessee  can  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  citizens  of  California,  so  can 


France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands.  Those  are  all  countries 
where  comparative  advertising — 
acceptable  in  the  United  States — is 
severely  limited.  Coupons,  discounts 


the  page’s  graphic  design,  but  they 
can  help  keep  you  out  of  some  nasty 
legal  wrangles. 

The  most  important  thing  to  in¬ 
clude  is  a  disclaimer  about  sales  indi¬ 


If  the  content  on  your 

site  fransqresses 
the  laws  of  some 
far-off  jurisdiction, 
you  may  be  hauled 
into  court. 


and  special  offers  are  restricted  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  Belgium  and  Italy.  And  a  picture 
of  an  immodestly  clad  woman  in  an 
online  catalog  from  Victoria’s  Secret 
might  not  meet  the  stringent  advertis¬ 
ing  requirements  of  certain  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Most  such  conflicts 
are  not  new,  but  they  are  exacerbated 
by  the  ubiquity  of  the  Web. 

Things  don’t  get  much  easier  even 
if  you  decide  to  limit  your  business  to 
the  United  States.  State  laws  differ  with 
respect  to  the  following:  sales  and  use 
taxes;  requirements  for  doing  business; 
the  annual  filings  needed  to  seek 
redress  in  a  state  court;  securities  sales 
and  solicitations;  motor  vehicle  sales; 
advertising  of  legal  and  medical 
services;  firearms,  explosives  and  fire¬ 
works  sales;  tobacco  sales;  insurance 
matters;  and  even  charitable  donations. 

Does  this  regulatory  hodgepodge 
mean  that  every  company  must  have 
its  lawyer  review  the  legal  constraints 
of  every  jurisdiction  on  the  planet? 

No.  But  you  can  take  a  few  precautions 
to  limit  your  liability.  In  order  to  do  so, 
you’ll  need  to  sacrifice  some  of  that 
precious  real  estate  on  the  very  first 
page  of  your  site  to  one  or  more  legal 
disclaimers.  Don’t  try  to  make  do  with 
a  home  page  link  to  your  disclaimers. 
To  get  the  best  protection,  place  your 
disclaimers  right  on  the  first  page  of 
your  site.  They  may  not  mesh  well  with 


eating  that  they  will  be  made  only  in 
certain,  named  jurisdictions.  Alterna¬ 
tively,  you  may  state  that  your  offer  is 
void  in  those  jurisdictions  that  do  not 
honor  all  the  terms  of  your  offer  and 
your  license  or  contract,  specifically 
the  choice  of  law  provisions  (which 
presumably  make  your  home  state’s 
laws  apply).  If  you  choose  the  latter 
route,  be  sure  to  have  your  lawyer 
beef  up  those  disclaimers  and  limita¬ 
tions  to  take  into  account  relevant 
international  law. 

As  for  advertising,  the  best  you  can 
do  in  these  uncertain  times  is  to  warn 
visitors  that  your  Web  site  is  intended 
for  viewing  only  in  jurisdictions  where 
the  material  does  not  violate  local  law. 

All  of  this  advice  may  sound  overly 
cautious  and  legalistic,  especially  in 
light  of  the  Internet’s  reputation  as  a 
bastion  of  free  expression.  But  when 
you  consider  the  potential  fallout  from 
not  taking  precautions,  it’s  really  a  very 
small  price  to  pay.  This  is,  after  all,  a 
litigious  world  we  live  in.  You  may  have 
millions  more  people  to  sell  to,  but  you 
also  have  millions  more  people  you 
can  offend.  CZ> 


Wayne  Bennett  is  a  partner  in  the 
Entrepreneurial  Services  Group  of  law 
firm  Bingham,  Dana  &  Gould  LLP  in 
Boston.  He  can  be  reached  at  bennettw@ 
bingham.com. 
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After  18  months  of  anticipation  and  thousands  of  man-years  in  development,  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  General  Availability  of  new  Unicenter  TNG.™ 

For  integrated  network  and  systems  management,  “TNG”  is  The  Next  Generation. 

With  a  revolutionary  3-D  interface  that  incorporates  virtual  reality,  innovative  Business  Process  Views™  and  the  power  to  provide  total  Enterprise 
Management,  Unicenter  TNG  is  years  ahead  of  the  competition.  It  reaches  across  every  major  hardware  and  operating  system  to  give  you  a  single, 

K  integrated  solution  that  can  manage  all  your  systems,  networks,  databases  and  applications.  And  it’s  supported  by  the  worl 

leading  independent  software  company  with  over  20  years  of  experience. 

If  you’re  tired  of  promises,  frustrated  with  “frameworks”  and  fed  up  with  trying  to  patch  together  your  own  piecemeal 
approach,  today  is  your  lucky  day.  A  real  solution  to  all  your  Enterprise  Management  challenges  is  just  a 
phone  call  away.  _ 


anniversary 


(Computer 

Associates 


New  Unicenter  TNG.  It’s  the  proven,  mission-critical  solution  that’s  available  just  when 
you  need  it  most. 

Today. 


Software  superior  by  design 
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The  first  wave  of  Web  self-ser 
what  banks  and  other  businels 
Customers  really  like  to  take 

BY  TOM  FIELD 


vice  applications  confirms 
ses  have  known  for  years: 
:are  of  themselves 


If  renowned  cynic  and  Devils 
Dictionary  author  Ambrose  Bierce 
were  still  alive,  he  might  define  the 
automated  teller  machine  as  “an 
infernal  trick  played  by  banks  on 
customers  to  get  them  to  do  the 
banks  proper  work.” 

The  ATM  stands  in  a  historic  line 
of  customer  self-service  technol¬ 
ogies  beginning,  perhaps,  with  the 
Horn  &  Hardart  automated  cafete¬ 
ria  and  now  culminating  in  the 
Web.  Customer  self-service  is 
based  on  the  highly  counterintu¬ 
itive  idea  that  you  can  simultane¬ 
ously  get  your  customers  to  do 
your  work  for  you  (realizing  great 
economies)  and  get  them  to  thank 

you  for  it  (realizing  enhanced  customer  loyalty). 

In  fact,  once  the  admittedly  slow-growing  accep¬ 
tance  of  ATMs  was  achieved,  customers  found  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  control  and  convenience  of  ubiquitous  24- 
hour  banking  much  more  than  they  objected  to  doing 
the  bank’s  “proper  work.”  Having  an  ATM  infrastruc¬ 
ture  became  a  source  not  just  of  operational  efficiencies 
but  also  of  competitive  necessity. 

Were  at  a  similar  customer  self-service  watershed 
now,  as  businesses  and  customers  explore  the  technolo- 
Photo  by  Mark  Tucker 
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gies  and  benefits  of  self-service  via  the  Web. 

“This  is  the  age  of  customer  service,”  says  Carter  J.  Lush¬ 
er,  a  Gartner  Group  Inc.  vice  president  and  research  director 
in  Gartner’s  information  technology  management  depart¬ 
ment.  Lusher  predicts  that  by  1999,  30  percent  of  all  cus¬ 
tomer  transactions  will  be  electronic  and  self-served.  Driv¬ 
ing  this  trend,  he  says,  is  businesses’  need  to  be  competitive 
and  cool. 

“If  you  can  reduce  your  customer  service  calls  by  10  per¬ 
cent,  and  if  your  calls  cost  an  average  of  $25  apiece,  you  can 
work  up  a  pretty  good  ROI,”  Lusher  says.  “Also,  it  meets  a 
marketing  need  to  seem  ‘with  it’  and  ‘hip.’  You’re  not  hip  if 
you’re  not  on  the  Net.” 

But  there  are  degrees  of  hip¬ 
ness,  ranging  from  straightfor¬ 
ward  Web-enabled  customer  ser¬ 
vice  (not  to  be  confused  with 
self-service)  to  the  kinds  of  inno¬ 
vative  do-it-yourself  interactions 
made  famous  by  Federal  Express 
Corp.  and  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

What  is  clear  is  that  customers  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  self-service  trend. 

“People  like  to  be  in  control,” 
says  Joe  Alsop,  president  of 
Progress  Software  Corp.,  a  devel¬ 
oper  of  Internet  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  applications.  “If  the  cus¬ 
tomers  can  get  what  they  need 
and  have  a  sense  of  being  in  con¬ 
trol,  then  they  really  do  prefer  to 
serve  themselves.” 

The  economic  bedrock  of  cus¬ 
tomer  self-service  is  disintermedi¬ 
ation — the  reduction  or  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  layers  of  labor 
that  stand  between  companies 
and  their  end  customers.  If  pro¬ 
viding  a  customer  self-service  in¬ 
terface  doesn’t  drive  cost  out  of 
existing  activities,  it  may  not  be 
justifiable  solely  on  the  basis  of 
enhanced  customer  satisfaction. 

To  illustrate  the  potential  benefits 
of  disintermediation,  Alsop  harks 
back  to  the  ATM:  The  average 
bank  teller  is  available  to  cus¬ 
tomers  30  hours  per  week;  the  av¬ 
erage  ATM  is  available  nearly  168 
hours  per  week.  And  where  an  av¬ 
erage  teller  can  perform  200 
transactions  per  day,  the  ATM  can 
perform  2,000 — at  a  cost-per- 
transaction  far  lower  than  what  is 
possible  with  a  salaried  teller. 


“The  whole  trick,”  Alsop  says,  “is  to  get  rid  of  the  person 
in  the  middle  of  the  transaction — not  because  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  people  but  because  we  want  to  provide  better  ser¬ 
vices  quicker.” 

As  technology  becomes  cheaper,  more  capable  and 
more  accessible  to  a  wider  range  of  users,  it  becomes  likely 
that  other  industries — especially  consumer-focused  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers — will  join  the  early  self-service 
adopters  in  the  business-to-business  markets.  And  while 
there  are  indeed  some  technical  barriers  to  ATM-like  ubiq¬ 
uity  (for  instance,  the  need  for  more  bandwidth,  more- 
robust  applications  and  more  widespread  adoption  of  af- 


complements 
it  allows  us  to  allocate 
our  consulting  dollars 
more  effective  . 

-Brian  Baum 
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fordable  Internet  service),  the  greater  obstacle  may  well  be 
the  limited  strategic  vision  of  businesses  themselves. 

“Very  few  organizations  have  thought  through  a  Web 
strategy,”  says  I.  Barry  Goldberg,  president  of  Matterhorn 
Consulting  Services  Inc.  “They  go  into  it  with  an  attitude  of 
‘I  gotta  have  a  Web  site.’  Or  they  look  at  self-service  just  as  a 
means  to  cut  costs  and  boost  productivity.” 

Goldberg  predicts  that  Internet-enabled  customer 
self-service  will  follow  the  evolutionary  pattern  of  sales- 
force  automation.  “First,  companies  will  look  at  it  in  terms 
of  productivity:  ‘How  can  we  cut  costs?’  Then  they’ll  look  at 
effectiveness:  ‘What  are  we  doing  in  the  company  today 
that  we  can  push  out  to  the  customers  and  have  them  do 

themselves?”’ 

The  next  step  is  to  trans¬ 
form  the  bidirectional  flow 
of  customer  interaction  into 
keener  insight  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  better  strategic  deci¬ 
sion  making  (note,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  profiles  below,  the 
long-term  aims  of  Broder- 
bund  Software  and  Ernst  & 
Young).  That  is  arguably  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  cus¬ 
tomer  self-service.  Yet,  if 
businesses  want  that  level  of 
intimacy,  they  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  Doing  so  means 
allowing  customer  access  to 
internal,  nonstrategic  sys¬ 
tems  and  processes — every¬ 
thing  in  the  pipeline  from  or¬ 
der  placement  to  problem 
resolution.  That  step,  which 
can  be  unpalatable  to  securi¬ 
ty-conscious  organizations, 
is  more  a  philosophical  chal¬ 
lenge  than  a  security  chal¬ 
lenge;  but  once  businesses 
make  the  move,  they’ll  find 
it’s  a  two-way  street  and  that 
the  interactivity  also  will  al¬ 
low  them  inside  the  heads  of 
their  customers  to  better  de¬ 
termine  customer  profiles, 
desires  and  needs. 

Ultimately,  self-service 
can  enable  the  customer  re¬ 
lationship  to  begin  not  at  the 
sale  but  at  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  product  configura¬ 
tion.  By  articulating  their 
needs  and  capacities,  Gold¬ 
berg  says,  customers  can  de- 
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mand  of  businesses, 

“Don’t  just  tell  me 
where  my  order  is.  Let 
me  know  what’s  in  your 
R&D  pipeline  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  affect  my  busi¬ 
ness  down  the  road.” 

Ernie 

When  Lee  Penn,  vice 
president  of  finance  for 
The  Slam  Collaborative 
Inc.,  an  $18  million  ar¬ 
chitectural  design  firm 
in  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
is  stumped  by  a  busi¬ 
ness  issue,  he  wishes  he 
could  walk  down  the 
hall,  pop  into  a  col¬ 
league’s  office  and  ask 
for  advice.  But  the 
downside  of  working  in 
a  small-to-midsize 
business,  Penn  says,  is 
being  “big  enough  to 
need  specialists  like  me, 
but  we  don’t  have  dupli¬ 
cates  of  ourselves.” 

And  so  Penn  turns  to  Ernie — Ernst  &  Young  LLP’s  online 
consultant — a  red-haired,  casually  dressed  electronic  avatar 
who  guides  questioners  to  the  answers  they  need.  With  a 
few  clicks,  Penn  calls  up  the  Ernie  Web  site,  types  his  ques¬ 
tion  and  submits  it  as  e-mail.  The  question  is  routed  to  an 
E&Y  consultant,  who  provides  an  answer  within  two  busi¬ 
ness  days.  In  addition  to  the  e-mail  service,  Ernie  maintains 
a  database  of  common  problems  and  solutions — a  highly 
detailed  FAQ  file — that  clients  access  on  their  own. 

“I  think  it’s  a  wonderful  system,”  says  Penn,  whose  office 
submits  five  or  six  questions  a  month  to  Ernie  on  topics  as 
diverse  as  IS  issues  and  the  potential  effects  of  changing  an 
employee  expense  reimbursement  policy.  “The  service  is  as 
broad  as  E&Y,  and  it’s  as  deep  as  you  want  it  to  be.  It  fills  a 
void  I  didn’t  know  I  had  until  I  saw  the  capabilities  of  Ernie.” 

Ernie,  launched  in  May  1996,  is  Ernst  &  Young’s  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  heretofore  underserved  market  consist¬ 
ing  of  companies  with  annual  revenues  of  $200  million  or 
less — the  sorts  of  businesses  that  occasionally  need  consult¬ 
ing  services  but  can’t  afford  the  expense  of  a  full-blown  en¬ 
gagement.  For  an  annual  fee  of  $6,000,  customers  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  Ernie’s  private  Internet  site,  which  also  offers  the  FAQ 
database,  a  news-clipping  service  and  a  customized  business 
research  and  analysis  service. 

“It’s  a  new  approach  to  delivering  professional  services,” 
says  Brian  Baum,  E&Y’s  director  of  Internet  service  delivery. 
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ERNIE:  ERNST  & 
YOUNG  LLP'S  virtual 
consultant  relies  on  a 
companywide  intranet  that 
links  E&Y's  21,000  North 
American  tax,  audit  and 
consulting  professionals; 
his  nucleus  is  a  Microsoft 
SQL  Server  database  that 
sorts  incoming  e-mail 
questions  and  routes  them 
to  the  appropriate  E&Y 
staffer.  Ernie  subscribers 
gain  access  to  the  database 
via  a  private  Ernie  site  on 
the  Web,  where  the  service 
takes  advantage  of  the 
features  offered  by 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.,  which  participated  in 
a  pilot  of  Ernie.  Also,  Ernie 
offers  customers  a 
customized  news-dipping 
service  through  a  link  with 
Farcast  Inc.,  which  employs 
"droids"— electronic 
agents-to  search 
electronic  news  sources 
and  bring  back  news  that 
fits  the  customer's  stated 
preferences. 


“We’re  trying  to  give  more 
access  to  our  customers 
than  we  can  give  them 
over  the  phone.  It’s  going 
to  save  money  for  us, 

M  and  it’s  going  to  make 
tech  support  easier  for 
our  customers 


“This  is  not  going  to  eliminate 
the  way  we’ve  done  business 
for  so  long,  but  it  really  com¬ 
plements  it.” 

E&Y  identified  the  need  for 
a  service  like  Ernie  two  years 
ago,  when  executives  realized 
that,  in  addition  to  their  bread- 
and-butter  full-engagement 
accounts,  they  had  approxi¬ 
mately  9,000  small-to-midsize 
customers  who  called  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness  questions.  Those  ques¬ 
tions  came  in  to  the  customers’ 

E&Y  contacts,  who  tried  to 
route  them  to  the  right  people 
and  coordinate  replies.  That 
process  was  cumbersome  at 
best  and  gave  short  shrift  to 
small-business  customers  who, 
if  better  served,  represented  a 
potential  new  revenue  stream. 

E&Y  considered  establishing  a 
dedicated  call  center— the 
technology  then  available — to 
handle  those  queries,  Baum 
says.  “But  then  we  realized  that 
the  Web  was  the  best  possible 
solution.” 

Since  its  launch,  Ernie  has 
attracted  350  subscribers  from 
across  the  business  spectrum, 
answered  more  than  1,300 
questions  and  earned  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue.  But  beyond 
profit,  Baum  says,  Ernie  has 
brought  E&Y  greater  penetra¬ 
tion  in  a  largely  untapped  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it  has  provided  a 
source  of  insight  on  the  issues 
that  are  most  important  in  that  niche.  Plus,  by  allowing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  serve  themselves,  Ernie  frees  E&Y’s  consultants  to 
identify  and  concentrate  more  on  customers  that  require 
personal,  ongoing  engagements.  “It  allows  us  to  allocate  our 
consulting  dollars  more  effectively,”  Baum  says. 

The  next  step  is  to  link  E&Y’s  customers  to  one  another, 
help  them  develop  relationships  and  become,  in  effect,  peer 
consultants.  Matchmaking  is  a  new  role  for  a  consultancy  in 
the  business  of  delivering  answers,  but  Baum  sees  it  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  evolution  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  market  and  ex¬ 
ploits  the  Internet  medium.  “What’s  driving  the  market  is 
the  need  for  immediacy,  and  we’ve  got  to  respond  to  that 
need,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  think  there  is  any  other  medium  that 
could  support  this  service.” 


Broderbund 
Software  Inc. 


At  most  businesses,  the  week  before  Christmas  is  the 
busiest  time  of  year.  At  Broderbund  Software,  it’s  the  week 
after  that’s  the  killer — especially  at  the  company’s  call  center, 
where  customers  flood  service  reps  with  a  torrent  of  “How 
do  I?”  calls  about  such  popular  Broderbund  interactive 
products  as  Print  Shop,  Myst  and  Where  in  the  World  is 
Carmen  Sandiego? 

It  was  to  help  stem  that  tide  that  Broderbund,  just  before 
Christmas  1995,  launched  a  Web  site  offering  customers  the 
ability  to  access  the  company’s  internal  database  and  answer 
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their  own  technical  support 
questions.  Beginning  with  a 
FAQ  button  on  the  Broderbund 
home  page,  customers  now  can 
compare  their  questions  with 
those  answered  for  other  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  they  get  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  there,  they  can  submit 
their  questions  to  Broder- 
bund’s  technical  support  staff, 
which  promises  a  prompt  reply. 

“Were  trying  to  give  more 
access  to  our  customers  than 
we  can  give  them  over  the 
phone,”  says  Angie  Simas, 
Broderbund’s  online  services 
manager.  “It’s  going  to  save 
money  for  us,  and  it’s  going  to 
make  tech  support  easier  for 
our  customers.” 

In  the  15  months  since  it 
launched  online  tech  support, 
Simas  says,  Broderbund’s  call 
center  has  seen  no  discernible 
decrease  in  calls;  but  500  addi¬ 
tional  service  requests  per 
week  have  come  in  over  the 
Web — an  increase  that  would 
cost  the  company  $265,000  per 
year  to  support  with  call  center 
staff.  “We’re  dealing  with  more 
problems  using  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  people,”  Simas  says. 

The  obvious  benefit  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  round-the-clock  self- 
service  is  instant  gratification. 
“They  can  dial  in  at  midnight 
or  on  the  weekend,”  Simas  says. 
“They  aren’t  reliant  on  anyone’s 
hours  but  their  own.” 

But  Broderbund  also  bene¬ 
fits  by  getting  a  better  read  on  product  sales,  flagging  techni¬ 
cal  snafus  and  identifying  the  sorts  of  features  customers 
might  want  to  see  in  future  products — in  short,  tracking  in¬ 
formation  that  a  typical  customer  service  rep  would  not  so¬ 
licit  in  the  course  of  a  service  call.  That  gives  Broderbund  an 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  customer  relationship — per¬ 
haps  to  respond  to  customer  profiles  and  actually  offer  tuto¬ 
rial  services  based  on  a  customer’s  technical/product 
knowledge  and  hardware  capabilities. 

Next,  Broderbund  would  like  to  replicate  on  its  Web  site 
some  of  the  customer-to-customer  dialogue  that  occurs  in 
independent  Internet  newsgroups. 

According  to  Hugh  Bishop,  vice  president  of  emerging 
technology  research  for  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.,  bringing  cus¬ 


tomers  together  can  en¬ 
able  companies  to  build 
their  own  Internet  com¬ 
munities  and  benefit  in¬ 
ternally  from  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  expertise. 

“Companies  know  how 
to  build  products,” 

Bishop  says,  “but  they 
don’t  necessarily  know 
how  to  use  them” — at 
least  not  as  well  as  some 
customers  do.  And  tap¬ 
ping  into  the  peer-to- 
peer  resource  enriches 
company  offerings. 

Finally,  greater  band¬ 
width  willing,  Broder¬ 
bund,  which  currently 
delivers  most  of  its 
products  via  traditional 
retail  distribution, 
hopes  to  be  able  soon  to 
deliver  products  to  cus¬ 
tomers  directly  over  the 
Internet. 

So  far,  providing  on¬ 
line  technical  support 
has  been  Broderbund’s  biggest  challenge.  The  company 
already  had  an  in-house  database  of  common  technical 
problems  and  solutions,  but  that  material  was  heavy  in 
tech-speak  and  designed  for  Broderbund  eyes  only.  Before 
it  could  go  online,  the  material  had  to  be  clarified  and 
cleaned  up. 

The  ongoing  challenge,  Simas  says,  is  to  pay  equal  atten¬ 
tion  to  customer  queries,  whether  they  come  in  via  mail  or 
machine.  “You’ve  got  to  be  there  and  on  your  toes  in  any 
way  the  customer  wants  to  find  you.” 

Atlanta 
Internet  Bank 

Two  years  ago,  Don  Shapleigh  barely  knew  how  to  plug 
in  his  computer,  never  mind  plug  into  the  Internet.  Now,  as 
president  of  the  new  Atlanta  Internet  Bank  (AIB),  he’s  ex¬ 
tolling  the  self-service  virtues  of  online  banking. 

“I  realized  a  little  later  than  some,  but  earlier  than  a  lot  of 
folks,  that  this  is  the  way  to  go,”  says  Shapleigh,  a  23-year 
veteran  of  retail  and  corporate  banking  whose  online  ven¬ 
ture  went  live  last  October,  offering  customers  the  ability  to 
serve  themselves  through  AIB’s  interest-bearing  checking 
accounts,  direct  deposit,  account  transfer  capability  and 
electronic  bill  payment. 

AIB  is  not  the  first  bank  to  offer  online  services  (Wells 
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BRODERBUND 

SOFTWARE: 

Broderbund's  technical- 
support  self-service  site 
leverages  case-based 
reasoning  (CBR)  technology 
provided  by  Inference  Corp. 
The  core  of  the  system  is  a 
combination  of  Inference's 
CBR  Express  and  CasePoint 
products,  which  use 
intelligent  search 
capabilities  to  capture, 
retrieve  and  present 
product  information  in  a 
database  that  is  easily 
accessible  to  internal  and 
external  users.  CBR  Express 
retrieves  and  stores  the 
case-based  knowledge,  and 
CasePoint  searches  that 
data  for  information 
requested  by  the  user. 

Using  an  intuitive,  dialog- 
based  interface,  customers 
get  answers  to 
automatically  generated 
questions  that  help  them 
narrow  searches  and 
retrieve  information. 


Fargo  &  Co.  and  Security  First  Network  Bank  FSB  helped 
blaze  that  trail),  but  it  is  among  the  first  to  be  all  Internet,  all 
the  time.  There  are  no  physical  branches;  the  only  AIB  office 
is  Shapleigh’s  own,  the  top  floor  of  an  Atlanta  office  condo¬ 
minium,  where  14  AIB  employees  staff  a  customer  support 
call  center.  This  is  part  of  the  AIB  premise:  that  an  online 
bank,  unfettered  by  the  overhead  costs  of  buildings  and 
staff,  can  offer  24-by-7  service  and  more-attractive  interest 
rates  to  customers  who  deposit  money  electronically  and 
withdraw  it  via  checks  or  ATM  cards. 

Conceived  by  T.  Stephen  Johnson,  an  Atlanta  bank  con¬ 
sultant,  AIB  was  launched  by  a  group  of  investors  including 
Carolina  First  Bank,  under  whose  sponsorship  the  bank  was 
opened,  and  Kelton  International  Ltd.,  a  British  investment 
banking  company.  In  its  first  two  months,  dangling  an  in¬ 
troductory  7  percent  interest  rate  on  money  market  ac¬ 
counts  as  a  carrot,  AIB  signed  up  700  money  market  and 
checking  account  customers  from  around  the  United  States. 
Customers  access  password-protected  accounts  via  AIB’s 
Web  site.  Once  authorized,  they  can  transfer  money,  pay 
bills  or  just  check  their  accounts — at  their  leisure,  not  just 
during  “banker’s  hours.” 

What’s  the  lure  of  self-service  banking?  Convenience,  says 
Shapleigh.  “Banking  is  not  exciting;  it’s  a  necessary  thing  we 

have  to  do,”  he  says.  “With 
AIB,  I  can  save  you  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time, 
I  can  give  you  better  rates 
and  I’m  open  24  hours.” 

Typically,  new  customers 
test  AIB  by  opening  check¬ 
ing  accounts  and  paying  a 
couple  of  utility  bills.  Then, 
when  they  see  those  transac¬ 
tions  succeed,  they  start  pay¬ 
ing  all  their  bills  online, 
open  new  accounts  and  use 
AIB’s  “bank  mail”  to  send 
messages  to  service  reps.  So 
far,  AIB  is  open  only  to  the 
consumer  market,  but  Shap¬ 
leigh  plans  to  expand  into 
commercial  banking  and 
provide  such  products  as 
loans,  small  business  and 
brokerage  services,  indepen¬ 
dent  retirement  accounts, 
certificates  of  deposit,  and 
credit  and  debit  cards. 

Shapleigh  says  self-service 
banking  is  driven  by  one  ba¬ 
sic  banking  metric:  cost.  A 
typical  bank  transaction 
costs  a  bank  $1.07,  he  says; 
an  Internet  transaction  costs 
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a  penny.  William  A. 

Soward,  director  of  fi¬ 
nancial  services  mar¬ 
keting  for  Edify  Corp., 
whose  Electronic  Bank¬ 
ing  System  provides 
AIB’s  operational  plat¬ 
form,  says  online  bank¬ 
ing  allows  banks  to  de¬ 
velop  closer  customer 
relations — to  better 
identify  and  meet  indi¬ 
vidual  customer  needs 
based  on  customer  pro¬ 
files  and  habits  while 
offering  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  24-by-7  ser¬ 
vice.  In  the  future,  he 
says,  banks  will  draw 
from  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  profiles  to  sell 
products  proactively 
around  those  cus¬ 
tomers’  life  events: 
home  purchase,  educa¬ 
tion  and  retirement.  As 
a  result,  banks  will  be 
able  to  anticipate  rather 
than  respond  to  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  over 
the  life  of  a  banking  re¬ 
lationship.  “There  will 
be  much  more  of  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the 
customer  and  the  sup¬ 
plier,”  Soward  says.  “It’s 
a  new  way  to  market 
and  sell  to  customers 
that’s  never  been  avail¬ 
able  before.” 

Better  customer  service  is  AIB’s  self-service  backstop — 
one  Shapleigh  recently  encountered  when  he  tried  to  access 
his  own  account  from  home  on  a  weekend  but  forgot  his 
new  password.  Because  of  AIB’s  “three  strikes”  rule — if  you 
fail  three  times  to  access  an  account,  you  are  denied  entry — 
Shapleigh  was  actually  locked  out  of  his  own  bank.  Ten  min¬ 
utes  later,  a  service  rep  who  had  noticed  the  lockout  called, 
greeted  Shapleigh  (without  knowing  Shapleigh  was  the 
bank  president),  referenced  his  log-in  problem  and  gave 
him  a  toll-free  number  to  call  for  immediate  assistance.  “I 
told  him  two  things,”  Shapleigh  recalls.  “I  said,  ‘First,  I’m  the 
CEO  of  the  bank,  and,  second,  you’ve  just  shown  the  type  of 
customer  service  that’s  going  to  make  me  a  star.’” 

Staff  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be  reached  at  tfield@cio.com 


ATLANTA  INTERNET 
BANK:  The  online 
bank's  two  major  vendors 
are  AT&T  Corp,,  which 
houses  AIB's  physical 
hardware  and  hosts  the  AIB 
Web  site  on  the  AT&T 
WorldNet  Service,  and  Edify 
Corp.,  whose  Electronic 
Banking  System  (EBS) 
provides  the  operational 
platform.  EBS  is  a  software 
application  that  allows 
banks  to  deploy  a  suite  of 
automated  banking 
services  via  the  Web, 
leveraging  the  latest  Web 
browser  technology  to 
provide  intuitive  and 
frames-based  user 
interfaces,  Home  banking, 
bill  payment,  message 
center  and  customer 
service  teleconferencing  all 
are  part  of  the  integrated 
application  modules,  which 
can  be  accessed  via  several 
customer  options,  including 
telephone,  fax  machine  and 
electronic  kiosk.  EBS  also 
uses  the  visual 
customization  tools  of 
Edify's  Electronic 
Workforce,  which  employ 
electronic  software  agents 
to  respond  proactively  to 
user  inquiries;  platform 
flexibility  lets  banks 
update  and  add  to  their 
electronic  services  and 
facilitates  integration  with 
legacy  and  client/server 
systems. 
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FREE  for  a  Limited  Tune..  A  CD  ROM  Preview  of 

The  Top  New 
Data  Warehousing 
Software 


When  200,000  IS  managers  were  asked  to 


choose  the  top  software  for  data  warehousing , 


As  the  only  end-to-end 
solution  for  rapid  data 
warehousing,  SAS  soft¬ 
ware  delivers  everything 
you  need  to  manage, 
organize,  and  exploit 
your  business  data.  The 
tools  you  use  to  build  a 
data  warehouse  are  the 
same  ones  used  to  maintain  it... run  it. ..and 
change  it.  And  what’s  more,  everything’s 
scalable.  Jump  right  into  enterprise- wide 
information  delivery  applications... or  start 
small  and  build  on  your  success. 

SAS  software  doesn’t  consume  overhead 
for  database  features  you  don’t  need.  And 
once  you  have  data  in  the  warehouse,  you’ll 
find  everything  you  need  for  data  query 
and  reporting,  OLAP/multi-dimensional 
analysis,  data  mining,  database  marketing, 
data  visualization,  and  much  more.  It’s 
never  been  easier  to  access  your  data... or 
to  arrive  at  informed  decisions  by  turning 
raw  data  into  real  information. 
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Datamation 


their  answer  had  a  familiar  ring: 


SAS®  software  from  SAS  Institute. 


SAS  Institute 


Software  for  Successful  Decision  Making 


Phone  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 

You  can  also  request  your  free  CD  ROM  by  visiting 
us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.sas.com/ 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com 


S/4S  is  a  registered  trademark  of  S4S  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1997  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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NTRANET 
success  stories 
have  been  rolling 
in  from  every 
corner  of  the 
corporate  land¬ 
scape  but  one: 
manufacturing. 
Benefits  have  been 
announced  for 
sales  (distribution 
of  up-to-the- 
minute  informa¬ 
tion  to  geographi¬ 
cally  dispersed 
reps),  product 

development  (support  of  project- 
centered  intracorporate 
newsgroups),  customer  service 
(rapid  retrieval  of  solutions  to 
problems),  human  resources 
'I  (distributed  access  to  updatable 
benefits  policies)  and  almost 
every  other  corporate  division. 
Manufacturing  gets  mentioned, 
if  at  all,  as  being  somewhere  on 
the  “to  do”  list. 

The  reason  for  the  gap  is  that 
manufacturing  faces  information 
management  issues  that  are  far 
more  complex  than  those  in  any 
other  area.  These  issues  include 
constantly  changing  supplier  and 
partner  networks,  sprawling  in¬ 
ventories,  volatile  cost  environ¬ 
ments,  multiple  data  types,  large 
equipment  investments  and  com¬ 
plex,  time-constrained  design- 
assembly  interactions.  As  a  result, 
many  leading-edge  companies 
have  become  cautious  about  in¬ 
troducing  computers  in  any  form 
onto  the  floor,  having  learned 
from  bitter  experience  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reducing  such  complexi¬ 
ty  to  algorithms.  (Early  in  this 
decade,  a  group  of  MIT  analysts 
found  that  the  correlation  be- 


If  your  intranet  doesn’t 
include  manufacturing, 
then  you’re  not 
making  the  most  of 
your  production  cycle 


BY  FREB  HAPGOOD 


tween  manufacturing  productivity  and  automation  in  the 
automobile  industry  approximated  zero.  The  least  automat¬ 
ed  plant,  managed  by  Toyota  Motor  Corp.,  was  twice  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  the  most  automated.) 

Some  companies  still  rely  on  “analog”  cueing  elements, 
such  as  whiteboards,  to  control  parts  flow  instead  of  using 
software  to  calculate  work  orders.  Where  manufacturing  in¬ 
formation  systems  do  exist,  they  tend  to  be  special-purpose, 
custom-built  legacy  lash-ups,  unintegrated  with  one  anoth¬ 
er  and  raising  complicated  compatibility  issues  with  any  en¬ 
terprisewide  network,  intranets  included.  Finally,  security 
concerns  in  the  manufacturing  function  are  often  intense, 
so  an  intranet’s  most  salient  benefit — simple  and  general  ac¬ 
cess  to  information — becomes  a  source  of  anxiety. 

On  the  other  hand,  leaving  manufacturing  unplugged  un¬ 
dercuts  the  whole  point  and  promise  of  intranets,  which  is 
to  give  all  parts  of  the  organization  access  to  all  of  its  infor¬ 
mation  resources.  No  company  can  hope  to  optimize  its 
production  cycle  with  such  a  critical  piece  left  out. 

One  of  the  first  companies  to  try  to  close  the  loop  was 
Duke  Power  Co.  of  North  Carolina.  For  several  years  Duke 
has  supported  database  searches  for  equipment  designs  and 
operating  specifications  with  a  clever  hierarchical  retrieval 
routine  called  PlantView  from  EA  Systems  Inc.  An  employ¬ 


Challenges 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT: 
Information  management  issues 
in  manufacturing  tend  to  be  very 
complex,  involving  sprawling 
inventories,  time-constrained 
interactions  and  changing 
relationships  and  costs.  Intranets 
open  up  complex  systems  to  new 
constituencies  and  aggregate 
multiple  data  types  under  a  single 
interface. 

SECURITY:  Manufacturing  data- 
what  a  company  is  ordering  and 
using,  which  priority  orders  it  has 
and  from  whom-is  extremely 


sensitive.  Companies  may  choose 
to  make  only  some  content 
available  or  to  copy  certain 
subsets  of  data  from  the  corpo¬ 
rate  intranet  over  the  firewall 
onto  an  external  server.  The  best 
solution,  however,  may  be  to  build 
a  whole  new  security  structure 
based  on  strong  encryption. 


GRAPHICS:  Manufacturing  relies 
much  more  heavily  on  graphics 
than  do  other  divisions.  However, 
the  agreement  on  VRML  1.0  and 
2.0  standards  and  the  arrival  of 
fast,  cheap,  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  accelerator  boards 
have  lowered  those  barriers. 


room.  Plant  views  can  be  expressed  in  two  or  three  dimen¬ 
sions  from  any  angle  and  be  used  to  retrieve  the  operating 
values  and  performance  specifications  (temperatures,  pres¬ 
sures,  flow  rates)  of  any  piece  of  equipment. 

Like  other  high-end  computer-aided  engineering  pack¬ 
ages,  PlantView  can  be  intimidating  to  an  untrained  user, 
says  Fred  Goolsby,  senior  engineer  and  system  developer. 
“Maybe  only  1  percent  of  the  company  ever  got  the  training 
necessary  to  use  the  product,”  he  says. 

Duke’s  manufacturing  organization,  therefore,  was  faced 
with  a  problem:  How  to  make  PlantView  and  some  related 
engineering  tools  available  to  employees  who  needed  them 
occasionally  but  not  frequently  enough  to  justify  training 
them?  At  the  same  time,  a  group  responsible  for  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  network  infrastructure  was  busy  converting  Duke’s  cor¬ 
porate  network  to  TCP/IP  in  order  to  improve  its  reliability 
and  performance.  Although  Goolsby  says  the  group  wasn’t 
aiming  to  build  an  intranet,  once  the  protocol  was  in  place 
intranet  functions  began  popping  up  all  around  the  compa¬ 
ny.  The  interface  with  PlantView  was  part  of  that  flowering. 

By  developing  an  interface  that  allowed  anyone  to  access 
PlantView  and  other  engineering  tools  over  the  intranet, 
Goolsby  opened  the  system  to  many  more  constituencies, 
including  maintenance  technicians,  plant  engineers  and  op¬ 
erations  personnel.  Employees  are  now  so  familiar  with  the 
standards  that  they  mostly  train  themselves,  he 
says.  And  the  impact  on  his  own  workload  has 
been  negligible:  Goolsby  estimates  that  he  has 
spent  only  10  percent  of  his  time  in  the  last  nine 
months  developing,  maintaining,  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  interface. 

Goolsby  says  he  expects  shortly  to  add  access 
to  documentation  of  operating  procedures  and 
to  the  scheduling  software  used  by  maintenance 
and  process  engineers.  That  way,  a  PlantView 
user  can  check  out  systems  or  subsystems  at 
both  a  specific  location  and  a  specific  time. 

For  example,  someone  calling  up  “electrical,” 
“Room  999”  at  “7/1/97”  would  see  what  the 
system  will — or  did — look  like  at  that  place 
and  time. 


ee  using  PlantView  to  search  under  “electrical”  might  start 
with  the  circuitry  layout  of  the  whole  plant  and  click 
through  such  subsets  as  “wings,”  “floors”  or  “rooms,”  each 
time  seeing  more-detailed  schematics  of  the  area.  Users  can 
view  every  important  system  in  the  plant — from  skeletal 
steel  to  heating — with  the  same  flexibility. 

Different  subsets  of  systems  can  be  formatted  together  to 
create  a  view  of  all  the  equipment  on  a  given  wall  or  in  a 


Another  company  experimenting  aggres¬ 
sively  with  putting  manufacturing  data  on  its 
intranet  is  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  Until  recently, 
Silicon  Graphics  kept  the  different  types  of  data 
used  by  manufacturing  (materials  require¬ 
ments,  finance,  CAD  documents,  routing  and  control)  in 
different  systems,  and  each  had  its  own  interface.  Then  in 
1996  Bob  Zalusky,  a  senior  analyst  in  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
formation  systems  office,  wrote  a  program  called  Pole  Vault 
that  sits  on  Silicon  Graphics’  intranet  and  provides  a  com¬ 
mon  interface  to  all  those  databases.  A  user  can  enter  a  part 
number — or  part  of  a  part  number — and  retrieve  data  on 
such  things  as  stocks,  sales  history,  purchase  orders,  work 
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“The  benefits  are  faster  exploration  of  more  ideas,  better  feedback  capture  and 
shorter  development  cycles -Jim  Smith 


orders  and  yield  and  quality  drawings. 

“The  virtue  is  that  it  opens  up  the  system  for  casual 
users,”  says  David  Fairbanks,  director  of  Silicon  Graphics’  IS 
office.  “If  a  salesperson  in  Sydney  wants  to  know  when  and 
where  to  get  some  field-replaceable  boards,  he  can  find  out 
on  the  spot.  If  a  person  in  marketing  needs  the  current  revi¬ 
sion  of  a  bill  of  materials  to  prepare  a  forecast,  he  or  she  no 
longer  needs  to  be  familiar  with  Oracle. 

“Our  manufacturing  concern  in  Cortaillod,  Switzerland, 
uses  board  assemblies  routed  through  our  factory  here  in 
Mountain  View,”  says  Fairbanks.  “The  production  and  ma¬ 
terials  people  in  Cortaillod  can  use  Pole  Vault  to  determine 
the  status  of  our  deliveries  to  them.  They  need  to  view  their 
pending  sales  orders  against  our  inventory  levels  in  order  to 
forecast  delivery  schedules.  Pole  Vault  lets  them  do  that 
without  the  expense  of  special  training.” 

In  addition,  Pole  Vault  lets  selected  vendors  access  the  lat¬ 
est  revisions  of  part  drawings.  The  vendors  use  security  cer¬ 
tificates  to  enter  the  Web  site  and  are  restricted  to  the  draw¬ 
ings  for  which  Silicon  Graphics  has  approved  list  entries  for 
their  IDs.  “We  save  hundreds  of  person-hours  this  way  and 
speed  the  process  of  getting  information  to  our  partners,” 
says  Fairbanks. 

Perhaps  the  leading  application  of  intranets  in  manufac¬ 
turing  is  support  of  manufacturing  management.  Silicon 
Graphics’  intranet  is  being  used  to  document  and  process 
inventory  requisitions,  part-number  requests  and  even  time 
cards.  The  site  also  includes  a  daily  revenue  page,  updated 
every  15  minutes,  that  allows  senior  managers  to  see  the 
company’s  financial  performance.  Another  feature  continu¬ 
ously  tests  database  performance  according  to  several  met¬ 
rics  and  posts  the  results.  That  removes  the  load  that  was 
imposed  when  everyone  in  the  company  ran  individual 
checks,  which  Fairbanks  says  happened  so  often  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  major  system  burden.  “We  were  crushing  the  system 
by  observing  it,”  he  says. 

Sony  Corp.’s  Sony  Technology  Center,  manufacturer  of 
32-inch  picture-tubes,  has  come  up  with  another  way  of  ex¬ 
ploiting  its  intranet:  It  uses  the  system  to  deliver  financial  in¬ 
formation  to  manufacturing  personnel.  That  is  part  of  an 
innovative  practice  called  open  book  management,  which 
holds  that  allowing  workers  to  monitor  the  profit-and-loss 
performance  of  the  production  line  leads  directly  to  more 
adaptive  performance.  Sony’s  intranet  also  carries  data  on 
quality  measurements — such  as  defects  and  rejects — as  well 
as  maintenance  and  training  schedules,  FAQs  on  everything 
from  compensation  to  safety,  inventory,  project  status  and 
GIF  files  representing  various  production  measures,  says 
Line  Production  Manager  Kirk  Imamura. 


Most  of  these  early  manufacturing  intranets  were  cus¬ 
tom-built,  either  in-house  or  by  consultants  (Sony’s  system, 
for  example,  was  created  by  Digital  West  Media  Inc.).  But 
increasingly,  vendors  are  introducing  products  that  allow 
nonprogrammers  to  design  comparable  applications.  For 
example,  OneWave  Inc.  makes  a  line  of  tools  that  abstract 
the  outputs  of  legacy  and  other  application  systems  as 
generic  data  objects.  The  objects  can  then  be  retrieved  by 
OneWave  agents  and  read  as  applications  running  on  ordi¬ 
nary  browsers.  The  point  is  to  lay  down  an  easy  migration 
path  from  any  network  topology  or  suite  of  applications — 
mainframe,  client/server  or  established  intranet. 

Manufacturing  information  is  often  highly  time-sensi¬ 
tive,  making  retrieval  systems  based  on  files — which  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  update  continuously — inconvenient.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  is  more  usefully  retrieved  using  common  gateway 
interface  scripts,  which  fetch  data  from  several  databases, 
slot  it  into  an  HTML  template  and  then  serve  the  completed 
template  as  a  virtual  file  to  the  user.  Until  recently,  writing 
such  scripts  required  knowledge  of  a  computer  language, 
but  some  new  products,  such  as  InfoEngine  from  Control 
Data  Systems  Inc.  allow  users  to  write  these  scripts  within  a 
simple,  familiar  HTML  format. 

anagement’s  greatest 
anxiety  about  bringing  in¬ 
tranets  onto  the  shop  floor 
may  well  be  security.  What 
a  company  is  ordering  and 
using,  which  priority  or¬ 
ders  it  has  and  from 
whom,  whether  schedules 
are  being  met  and  what 
cost-cutting  lessons  are 
emerging  from  direct  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  very  sensi¬ 
tive  information. 

One  way  to  manage  intranet  security  concerns  is  to  make 
content  available  to  all  employees  but  restrict  what  gets 
posted  and  isolate  the  system  behind  a  firewall.  “We  could 
put  user  ID/password-level  protection  on  certain  pages,  but 
we  have  chosen  not  to  do  this,”  says  Goolsby.  “We  consider 
that  anyone  within  the  company  should  have  access  to  this 
information.”  A  second  approach  is  to  copy  certain  subsets 
of  data  from  the  corporate  intranet  over  the  firewall  onto  an 
external  server.  While  that  works,  the  difficulty  of  managing 
two  nearly  identical  data  stores,  one  of  which  is  always  as 
much  as  one  full  restore  cycle  behind  the  other,  makes  it  a 
stopgap  measure. 

A  third  approach  is  to  abandon  the  firewall  entirely  and 
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“We  save  hundreds  of  person-hours  this  way  and  speed  the  process  of  getting 
information  to  our  partners  ”  -David  Fairbanks 


instead  build  a  whole  new  security  structure  based  on 
strong  encryption,  using  such  nascent  technologies  as  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  keys,  digital  signatures  and  certification  au¬ 
thorities.  Those  tools  allow  for  a  distributed,  decentralized 
security  structure  that  can  be  configured  on  the  fly  to  in¬ 
clude  qualified  users  from  anywhere  on  the  Internet. 

One  tool  that  makes  that  third  option  possible  is  Trade- 
VPI  2.0  from  Trade  Wave  Corp.  Suppose  several  companies 
have  teamed  on  a  project  and  that  some  employees  from 
each  company  need  access  to  other  participants’  databases. 
Each  company  appoints  a  registration  agent,  who  generates 
one  or  more  asymmetric  key  pairs  for  each  employee  on  the 
access  list. 

The  agent  distributes  one  key  from  each  pair  to  the  prop¬ 
er  employees  and  hangs  the  other  one — called  the  public 
key — on  a  server,  with  a  certificate  listing  the  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  specific  employees  can  read.  All  data  access  re¬ 
quests  are  channeled  though  the  server,  which  logs  the  re¬ 
quest  in  order  to  build  an  audit  trail  and  checks  to  see  if  the 
requester  is  cleared  for  that  data.  If  he  or  she  is,  then  the  data 
is  fetched  by  the  server,  encrypted  with  the  employees  pub¬ 
lic  key  and  sent  to  his  or  her  account,  where  it  is  decrypted 
by  the  employee’s  private  key.  New  key  pairs  can  be  generat¬ 
ed  for  each  transaction. 

TradeVPI  is  designed  to  support  one-time  log-ins;  the 
server  handles  sign-ons,  user  IDs  and  passwords  for  all  the 
systems  in  the  “virtual  network.”  It  is  being  used  widely  by 
the  electrical  power  industry  to  secure  excess  capacity 
transactions  (see  “Wired,”  WebMaster,  February  1997). 


A 


subtle  but  important  impedi¬ 
ment  to  linking  manufacturing 
to  corporate  intranets  is  that 
manufacturing  relies  much 
more  heavily  on  graphics  than 

ftdo  other  divisions.  In  the  past, 

intranets  have  lacked  the  tools 
required  for  the  manipulation 
and  transmission  of  large 
graphic  files.  However,  the  re¬ 
cent  agreement  on  VRML  1.0 
(graphics)  and  2.0  (animation) 
standards  and  the  arrival  of 
fast,  cheap,  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  accelerator 

boards  have  lowered  those  barriers.  By  the  end  of  1997,  all 
new  computers  will  come  with  microprocessors  optimized 
for  multimedia  support. 

Nortel  Technologies  is  already  publishing  its  three- 
dimensional  models  in  virtual  reality  modeling  language. 


The  designs  are  created  on  CAD  workstations  and  then 
saved  to  VRML  using  Silicon  Graphics’  Cosmo  suite  of 
tools,  says  Senior  Engineer  Jim  Smith.  “Our  intranet  pages 
can  offer  much  more  than  traditional  engineering  docu¬ 
mentation,”  he  says.  “The  benefits  are  faster  exploration  of 
more  ideas,  better  feedback  capture  and  shorter  develop¬ 
ment  cycles.”  Smith  places  special  emphasis  on  the  savings 
that  can  come  from  reducing 
miscommunication  between 
process  engineers  and  the 
shop  floor.  With  animation  it 
is  possible  to  show  Tab  A  go¬ 
ing  into  Slot  B  from  any  per¬ 
spective.  A  person  can  even  sit 
right  on  the  lip  of  the  tab  and 
ride  it  down  through  the  slot. 

The  potential  for  confusion 
produced  by  poorly  written 
documentation  is  greatly 
reduced. 

The  growing  use  of  VRML 
in  manufacturing  demon¬ 
strates  that  integrating  such 
data-rich  environments  into 
an  intranet  will  require  infor¬ 
mation  management  tools  of 
exceptional  power.  But  once 
the  tools  have  done  the  job  in 
manufacturing,  they  may  find 
applications  elsewhere.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Lockheed  Martin  Mis¬ 
siles  &  Space  is  using  VRML 
to  build  a  three-dimensional 
training  environment  in  which  employees  can  learn  to  oper¬ 
ate  large  pieces  of  machinery.  In  time,  training  in  such  virtu¬ 
al  environments  might  become  standard. 

Most  physical  artifacts  face  assembly/disassembly  several 
times  over  their  life  cycles:  at  different  stages  of  manufac¬ 
ture;  in  packaging;  possibly  at  the  vendor’s;  in  the  home  or 
on  the  shop  floor;  and  during  maintenance,  moving  and  dis¬ 
posal.  Considerable  time  and  energy  gets  lost  at  each  stage. 
With  an  intranet  employing  VRML,  basic  designs  could — in 
theory — accompany  the  product  all  the  way  down  the  value 
chain,  allowing  users  at  any  stage  to  see  exactly  how  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  product  regardless  of  perspective.  Eventually, 
the  experience  gained  in  bringing  intranets  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  might  end  up  bringing  them  to  all  of  us. 


FINDING  IT 
ONLINE 

Control  Data  Systems  Inc. 

www.cdc.com 

Digital  West  Media  Inc. 

www.dwmi.com 

Duke  Power  Co. 

www. dukepower.com 

Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 

www.lmco.com 

Northern  Telecom  (Nortel) 

www.nortel.com 

OneWave  Inc. 

www. onewave.com 

Silicon  Graphics  Inc. 

www.sgi.com 

Sony  Corp. 

www.sony.com 

TradeWave  Corp. 

www. tradewave.com 


Fred  Hapgood  is  a  Boston-based  technology  writer.  He  can 
be  reached  at  hapgood@pobox.com. 
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Web  Factory  Pro  Image  is  fully  loaded  with 
everything  you  need  to  create  professional 
quality  Web  pages  in  one  seamless  authoring 
environment. 

Hassle  free  architecture  with  professional  power 
lets  you  begin  creating  right  awayr 
with  no  experience  required. 

From  beginner  to  expert,  Web  Factory  is  the 
total  solution  for  all  your  authoring  needs! 

Features: 

•  True  WYSIWYG  Environment  •  Two  Authoring  Options: 

•  Full  support  of  Frames,  Forms,  and  Tables  •  Write  plain  text  -  see  the  code 

•  Templates  Included  created 

•  Full  Featured  Image  Program  Creates:  •  Write  HTML  Source  -  see  the 

•  Banners-Graphics-lmage  Maps  changes  appear 

•  GIF,  JPEG,  and  Transparent  Images  •  Easy  Image  Import  and  Conversion 

•  JAVA,  Scripting  Tools,  and  Plug-in  Support  •  Live  Netscape™  or  Explorer™  Preview 

Web  Factory  Lite  offers  low  cost  web  page  creation  without  full  image  editing. 

An  easy  way  to  get  started! 

Build  a  better  Site! 

Web  Factory  -  For  Windows  95  and  NT 

visit  our  web  site  for  a  free  demo  http://www.tlco.com 


©  Copyright  1996  Thunder  and  Lightning  Company 
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For  50  years,  the 
World  Bank  has  helpe 
developing  nations  by 
building  essential 
infrastructures  such 
as  transportation 
and  agriculture. 

Now  a  new  World  B 
project  gives  them 
something  even  more 
valuable:  information. 

By  Christopher 

Illustration  by  Thien  Do 


er.com/ 


Early  last  year, 

when  a  U.S.  press  official  arrived  in 
a  remote  and  rugged  corner  of 
Zambia  to  monitor  a  local  election, 
he  met  up  with  an  expatriate  relief 
worker  who  had  been  laboring  in 
the  isolated  backwater  for  five 
years.  The  press  official  asked  how 
the  relief  worker  had  managed  to 
survive  for  so  long  in  a  place  with¬ 
out  newspapers,  television  or  reli¬ 
able  phone  service. 

“Well,”  the  relief  worker  replied, 
“I  read  The  Washington  Post  every 
morning  on  the  Internet.” 

In  a  country  like  Zambia,  where 
there  is  only  one  library,  the  Inter¬ 
net  is,  of  course,  more  than  a 
handy  way  to  read  the  newspa¬ 
per — it  is  a  lifeline  to  information 
that  most  Zambians  had  never 
imagined  they  would  see.  And  for 
global  organizations  like  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  or  the  World  Bank,  it 
offers  a  communications  tool  that 
is  so  thorough  and  so  immediate 
that  missions  that  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  a  few  years  ago  are  suddenly 
achievable. 

In  the  case  of  the  World  Bank, 
which  lends  or  gives  away  billions 
of  dollars  each  year  to  developing 
countries  for  infrastructure  im¬ 
provements,  as  well  as  health  and 
education,  that  kind  of  access  to 
information  could  be  the  key  to 
accomplishing  its  elusive  core 
mission:  to  help  developing  coun¬ 
tries  hop  on  the  faster-moving  eco¬ 
nomies  that  drive  the  developed 
world.  Information,  after  all,  has 
always  been  the  World  Bank’s 
most  important  internal  currency. 
Now  that  currency  can  be  placed 
in  circulation  in  its  poorest  client 
countries. 

“An  Internet  connection  gives 
the  countries  of  Africa  a  better 
chance  of  attracting  companies,” 
says  Vincent  Hovanec,  director  of 
corporate  communications  for 
Global  One,  a  joint  venture  of 
Sprint  Corp.,  France  Telecom  and 
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Source:  Mark  Lottor,  Network  Wizards  (www.nw.com),  February  1997 


The  World  Series 

Most  of  the  world  is  ready  to  do  business  online,  but  some  countries  are  more  ready  than  others.  The  map  shows 
the  number  of  Internet  domains  registered  under  country-specific  domain  names,  such  as  ".uk"  (United  Kingdom) 
or  ".fr"  (France)  as  of  January  1997.  In  all  countries  except  the  United  States,  the  vast  majority  of  Internet  domains 
are  registered  under  country-specific  domain  names. 


Deutsche  Telekom.  “If  you  have  Internet  connectivity, 
then  global  information  access  is  not  an  issue.  That’s  sig¬ 
nificant  because  then  the  Cameroons  of  the  world  can  at 
least  try  to  make  themselves  attractive  to  multinational 
corporations.” 

In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  cost  of  living  is  low,  but  the 
price  of  even  the  most  basic  information  is  astronomical.  A 
telephone  call  to  New  York  from  Tanzania,  for  example, 
costs  $7.50  per  minute,  according  to  World  Bank  estimates. 
At  that  rate,  a  10-minute  call  would  consume  the  monthly 
wages  of  the  average  Tanzanian.  Sending  a  two-page  fax 
costs  $50 — and  one  has  to  hope  the  images  come  through 
intact,  which  they  rarely  do,  given  the  neglected  state  of  the 
phone  network  in  Tanzania. 

Such  circumstances  are  part  of  the  reason  that  even  the 
most  global  of  commercial  banks  and  businesses  have  diffi¬ 


culty  justifying  the  risks  of  doing  business  in  places  like 
Tanzania.  But  now,  inexpensive  store-and-forward  e-mail 
links  and  small,  self-sufficient,  locally  managed  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers  (ISPs)  are  bringing  developing  countries  out 
from  behind  the  wall  of  communications  isolation. 

Connectivity  has  dramatic  implications  for  the  World 
Bank’s  internal  operations  as  well  as  for  its  mission.  Six 
thousand  of  the  organization’s  10,000-member  staff  are  out 
in  the  field  at  any  given  moment.  And  when  the  World  Bank 
says  someone  is  “out  in  the  field,”  it  means  it. 

Three  years  ago,  the  bank’s  “country  teams”  at  its  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters  relied  largely  on  hallway  conversations 
with  jet-lagged  colleagues,  dated  field  reports  and  two- 
week-old  newspapers  to  stay  current.  To  improve  the  flow  of  £ 
information  to  and  from  Washington,  the  bank  has  rebuilt 
its  internal  computing  infrastructure  to  give  each  of  its  97 
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offices  around  the  world 
access  to  its  internal  net¬ 
work  through  the  Internet 
or  leased  lines.  A  content- 
rich  external  Web  site  helps 
visitors  and  staffers  navi¬ 
gate  the  bank’s  bureaucra¬ 
cy.  Internal  network  users 
can  use  the  intranet  to  do 
full-text  searches  of  at  least 
10,000  of  the  bank’s  re¬ 
ports.  The  intranet  also 
catalogs  what  is  perhaps 
the  bank’s  most  important 
resource  of  all:  the  databas¬ 
es  on  which  its  lending  de¬ 
cisions  are  based.  The 
home  page  gives  staffers  a 
place  to  share  their  latest 
findings. 

“We  have  a  number 
of  major  databases  in  the 
bank  that  everyone  is  aware 
of,”  says  Ramesh  Siva,  chief 
of  the  Information  Delivery 
Unit  in  the  World  Bank’s 
Information  and  Technol¬ 
ogy  Services  Department. 
“But  someone  may  have  a 
small  database  they’ve  de¬ 
veloped — a  tracking  data¬ 
base  for  HIV  in  Latin 
America,  for  example — 
that  their  regional  col¬ 
leagues  may  be  aware  of 
but  no  one  else  in  the  bank 
knows  about.  This  gives 
them  an  easy  way  to  share 
and  access  that  data.” 

The  World  Banks  intranet  is  also  linked  to  sister  relief 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations,  and  its  Health 
Services  Department  hosts  a  private  travel  and  health  site 
that  it  updates  with  the  help  of  various  U.N.  agencies. 

The  World  Bank’s  interest  in  Internet  development  is 
twofold.  First,  it  depends  on  its  own  Internet  connections  to 
serve  its  employees  and  clients  in  remote  areas.  And  second, 
the  bank’s  services  increasingly  include  financing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  private  Internet  connections.  Though  informa¬ 
tion  technology  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  bank’s  infra¬ 
structure  projects,  it  has  rarely  been  the  primary  focus  of  its 
loans.  In  September  1995,  however,  the  bank  created  a  new 
division,  the  Information  for  Development  Program  (In- 
foDev),  that  is  dedicated  to  financing  IT  infrastructure  in 
developing  countries.  And  while  the  program  isn’t  notewor¬ 


thy  for  its  cash  reserves — in  1996  the  bank’s  member  coun¬ 
tries  pledged  $4.4  million,  a  minuscule  amount  compared 
with  the  $2 1  billion  in  loans  approved  by  the  bank  in 
1996 — it  has  already  agreed  to  finance  eight  geographically 
diverse  projects,  including  distance  learning  in  Africa  and 
computer  education  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  Most  significant,  per¬ 
haps,  is  that  InfoDev  illus¬ 
trates  the  World  Bank’s 
new-found  belief  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Internet  connectivity  to 
alleviate  poverty  in  the  devel¬ 
oping  world. 

As  always,  the  bank  has 
statistics  to  support  its  con¬ 
victions.  Telecom  infrastruc¬ 
ture — the  backbone  of  any 
substantive  computer  net¬ 
work — has  become  so  crucial 
to  developing  countries  that 
the  per  capita  density  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  predictors  of  eco¬ 
nomic  vitality — better  even 
than  the  old  economic  metric 
king,  gross  domestic  product 
(see  “Wiring  the  World  for 
Business,”  Page  54).  “We  don’t 
yet  know  all  the  things  that  a 
computer  network  can  do, 
but  it  can  now  stand  to  a  fair 
degree  on  its  own  as  an  in¬ 
frastructure  piece  for  these 
countries,”  says  George 
Sadowsky,  vice  president  for 
education  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Internet  Society  and  an 
InfoDev  technical  advisor. 

Sadowsky  argues  that  the 
Internet  may  be  Africa’s  best 
route  to  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  stability 

Global  One’s  Hovanec, 
who  spent  much  of  the  1970’s 
working  in  Africa,  agrees. 

“When  I  was  in  Africa  in  the 
seventies,”  he  says,  “the  con¬ 
stant  refrain  from  our  multi¬ 
national  Fortune  500  compa¬ 
nies  was  that  they  wanted  to 
have  the  same  telecom  capabilities  in  Lusaka  [the  capital  of 
Zambia]  as  they  had  in  London.  They  didn’t  care  how  it  was 
done  as  long  as  they  had  access  to  information  any  time, 
anywhere.  Internet  connectivity  comes  as  close  as  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  any  time,  anywhere  model.  Never  before  has 


What  Is  The 
World  Bank? 

The  World  Bank  is  a  group  of 
agencies  that  lends  money  to 
the  governments  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries  for  infrastructure 
projects  such  as  power  plants, 
education  and  medical  facili¬ 
ties.  The  World  Bank's  annual 
report  describes  its  mission 
this  way:  'To  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress  in 
developing  nations  by  helping 
raise  productivity  so  that  their 
people  may  live  a  better  and 
fuller  life." 

World  Bank 
Tech  Support 

The  World  Bank  has  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  peer-to-peer  net¬ 
work  of  over  10,000  desktops 
running  TCP/IP  and  Banyan 
Systems  lnc.'s  Vines  for  local 
file  and  print-share  services. 
The  bank  is  standardized 
on  the  Netscape  Navigator 
browser  and  is  in  the  process 
of  migrating  to  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.'s  Lotus  Notes. 

The  bank's  intranet  services 
are  hosted  primarily  on  open 
Unix  platforms  including  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.'s  Alpha, 
and  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
and  Microsoft  Corp.  Windows 
NT  servers. 
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someone  in  Lusaka  been  able  to  access  information  from  the 
lifeline  of  a  corporation  with  the  ease  they  can  now,  and 
that’s  a  new  reality  in  today’s  business  world.” 

The  World  Bank  has  spent  50  years  trying  to  ameliorate 
disadvantages,  and  it  has  seen  decidedly  mixed  results. 
According  to  a  World  Bank  study  of  a  large  cross  section  of 
its  projects  in  1995,  only  46  percent  were  considered  likely 
to  have  “sustainable”  benefits  after  the  project  completion 
date.  The  bank  has  acknowledged  a  “need  to  instill  an  orga¬ 
nizational  culture  based  not  on  [loan]  approvals  but  on 
results,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  lending  but  on  the  devel¬ 
opmental  impact  of  loans  and  other  services,”  according  to  a 
1996  internal  task  force  report. 

Often,  the  bank’s  success  is  hampered  by  the  limitations 
of  its  clients:  The  governments  to  which  it  lends  lack  the 
technical  skills  to  plan,  build  and  maintain  complex  infra¬ 
structure  projects.  Better  information,  bank  officials  say, 
may  be  more  important  than  money  in  preventing  such  fail¬ 
ures,  and  the  Internet  has  become  the  richest,  most  power¬ 
ful  information  lender  in  the  world. 

In  Africa,  some  World  Bank  staffers  are  helping  to  build 
what  is  called  “local  capacity” — economic  jargon  for  the 
ability  to  do  something  yourself.  Robert  Hawkins,  informa¬ 
tion  specialist  in  the  bank’s  Africa  department,  and  Eugene 
Boostrom,  senior  public  health  specialist  at  the  Human 
Resources  and  Poverty  Division  of  the  bank’s  Economic 
Development  Institute,  are  two  of  the  primary  advocates 
within  the  bank  for  pushing  Internet  connectivity  out  to  the 
populations  it  serves.  With  the  support  of  the  Mozambique 
“country  team”  at  the  World  Bank’s  headquarters  and  the 
resident  mission  staff  in  Mozambique,  Boostrom  and 
Hawkins  coordinated  the  bank’s  support  for  the  creation  of 


the  country’s  first  leased-line  connection  to  the  Internet  out¬ 
side  the  World  Bank’s  private  network. 

“We  gave  clients  in  Mozambique  access  to  our  own 
[leased-line]  network  so  they  could  send  e-mail  back  and 
forth  to  Washington,”  says  Hawkins.  “It  worked  great,  but  it 
wasn’t  encouraging  the  development  of  local  connectivity.” 

Hawkins  and  his  colleagues  realized  that  the  best 
encouragement  the  bank  could  offer  was  to  focus  on  creat¬ 
ing  a  community  of  users  rather  than  a  network  of  PCs. 

The  Eduardo  Mondlane  University  in  Mozambique’s  capital, 
Maputo,  seemed  like  a  good  place  to  start.  Hawkins  in¬ 
stalled  the  modems  in  the  heart  of  the  university’s  rudi¬ 
mentary  computer  network  and  then  watched  as  students 
flocked  to  him  for  advice  and  training  on  how  to  get  on 
the  Net. 

As  the  Mozambique  pilot  grew,  another  project,  ZamNet, 
was  rising  from  its  beginnings  as  a  small,  low-tech  network 
using  FidoNet  store-and-forward  technology  to  become 
Zambia’s  first  ISP,  with  1,500  paying  subscribers.  A  $122,000 
grant  from  the  World  Bank’s  Institutional  Development 
Foundation  in  1994  got  ZamNet  off  the  ground,  says  Mark 
Bennett,  who,  as  the  former  director  of  the  computer  center 
at  the  University  of  Zambia  in  Lusaka,  led  the  project. 

The  Zambian  government  gave  Bennett  another  neces¬ 
sary  resource:  independence.  Zambia  deregulated  its  mori¬ 
bund  telecom  infrastructure  in  1994,  clearing  the  way  for 
ZamNet  to  become  an  independent,  privately  owned  entity. 
Bennett  used  the  university’s  beefed-up  network  as  the 
backbone  for  offering  ISP  services — for  a  fee — to  support 
the  growth  of  the  network  beyond  the  walls  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Fees  charged  to  private- sector  users  now  pay  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  network  and  subsidize  Internet  use  by  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  government,  and  the  health  and  public  service 


Wiring  the  World  for  Business 


EUROPE 

Eastern  Europe-one  of 
the  fastest-developing 
regions  for  Internet 
growth-is  limited  in 
potential  only  by  the 
speed  at  which  it  priva¬ 
tizes.  The  countries  that 
have  privatized  the 
fastest  since  1989- 
among  them  the  Czech 
Republic,  Croatia, 
Poland  and  Hungary- 
have  also  seen  the 
largest  increases  in 
their  gross  domestic 


products,  according  to 
World  Bank  findings. 

Eastern  Europe  views 
Internet  connectivity  as 
a  hedge  against  the 
return  of  totalitarianism. 
Romania,  formerly  one 
of  the  Eastern  bloc's 
most  isolated  and 
repressive  regimes,  is 
installing  Internet  con¬ 
nections  faster  than  its 
neighbors-the  number 
of  Romanian  Internet 
host  domains  nearly 
tripled  in  the  first  six 


months  of  1996,  from 
just  under  1,000  to 
nearly  3,000,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  by 
Mark  Lottor  of  Network 
Wizards  (www.nw.com). 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Though  South  America 
is  fully  connected  to  the 
Internet,  the  quality  of 
services  is  "all  over  the 
map,"  according  to 
George  Sadowsky,  vice 
president  of  education 
for  the  Internet  Society. 


The  differences  among 
countries  can  often  be 
chalked  up  to  the 
amount  of  deregulation 
or  privatization  within 
national  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  known  as  PITs. 
Major  markets  such  as 
Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chile 
have  all  announced 
plans  to  overhaul  their 
state-owned  PTTs  and 
open  the  telecom  mar¬ 
ket  to  varying  levels  of 
private  competition.  In 
Chile,  deregulation  has 
led  to  a  market  free-for- 
all  that  has  dropped 


telecom  prices  below 
even  those  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  U.S.  market. 

ASIA 

Asia  is  the  world's  Inter¬ 
net  development 
hotbed.  Countries  such 
as  Indonesia  can  take 
their  pick  of  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  suitors.  When 
Indonesia  opened  its 
telecom  markets  to  com¬ 
petition  in  1995,  30  in¬ 
ternational  consortiums 
submitted  bids.  The  only 
places  in  Asia  that  are 
not  laying  phone  lines 
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sectors.  As  the  user  base  has  grown,  monthly  access  charges 
have  dropped  from  $50  to  $25,  a  reasonable  price  for  the  de¬ 
veloped  world,  but  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most  Zambians. 
Still,  says  Bennett,  development  has  to  start  somewhere. 

Making  ZamNet  self-sustaining  was  no  easy  feat,  consid¬ 
ering  that  two-thirds  of  the  original  grant  money  went  to 
pay  the  $7,000-per-month  tab  for  renting  satellite  time  with 
Intelsat,  which  is  the  United  Nations  of  satellite  services — 
owned  and  operated  by  the  countries  it  serves.  While  the 
satellite  worked  well,  Bennett  couldn’t  avoid  Zambia’s  tele¬ 
phone  company,  known  as  a  PTT.  The  five-kilometer  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ZamNet  servers  to  the  PTT’s  earth  station 
and  analog  uplink  wreaked  havoc  on  the  data. 

“We  were  getting  greater  data  loss  in  the  five  kilometers 
between  the  PCs  and  the  local  PTT  exchange  than  we  did 
between  there  and  Capetown,  where  the  data  went  global 
under  the  ocean  on  South  Africa’s  highly  developed  fiber¬ 
optic  system,”  Bennett  says. 

This  year,  ZamNet  will  remove  the  Zambian  PTT  from 
the  picture  entirely.  The  company  has  signed  a  deal  with 
PanAmSat  Corp.,  which  claims  to  be  the  first  private  pro¬ 


vider  of  global  satellite  services,  to 
beam  data  directly  from  ZamNet- 
owned  VSAT  dishes  to  UUNet 
Technologies  Inc.’s  hub  in  Atlanta. 
Unlike  the  PTT  link,  which 
provided  a  mere  9,600Kbps  of 
bandwidth  (on  a  good  day),  this 
solution  will  let  ZamNet  boost 
its  bandwidth  at  will. 

World  Bank  officials  are 
pleased  to  point  out  that  the 
Internet  is  not  only  bringing 
knowledge  to  Africa  but  also  keeping  it  there.  Many  of 
Africa’s  universities  have  fallen  prey  to  the  intellectual  brain 
drain  that  seemed  intractable  before  the  arrival  of  the  Inter¬ 
net.  Because  there  are  few  research  resources  in  Africa, 
scholars  leave  the  continent  to  further  their  studies — and 
never  come  back.  Now,  projects  like  ZamNet  and  the  World 
Bank’s  Mozambique  pilot  may  help  slow  the  exodus  because 
they  are  located  in  the  host  countries’  university  systems, 
where  there  is  a  vested  interest  in  extending  the  depth  and 
reach  of  the  network. 

“Many  of  the  doctors  in  rural  Africa  are  expatriates,” 
Bennett  says,  “because  local  doctors  know  that  if  they  accept 
a  five-year  assignment  in  the  field,  they’ll  be  so  isolated  that 
by  the  time  they  finish  they’ll  be  hopelessly  behind  in  their 
knowledge.  They  want  e-mail  connectivity  before  they’ll 
accept  the  assignments.” 

In  a  country  like  Zambia,  where  over  50  percent  of  the 
children  are  malnourished  and  25  percent  are  HIV  positive, 
Internet  connectivity  has  literally  become  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

“By  focusing  Internet  connectivity  among  groups 

that  can  be  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  society, 
like  teachers  and  health-care  workers, 
you’ll  see  the  Internet  spread  to  the  rural 
areas  and  not  just  to  the  elites  of  society,” 
says  Boostrom. 

Bennett,  who  has  left  ZamNet  to  consult 
on  rural  Internet  connectivity  elsewhere  in 
Africa,  is  looking  forward  to  hooking  up 
Zambia’s  remote  hospitals  with  laptops 
and  e-mail  accounts.  He  says  he  is  proud 
of  the  success  of  his  projects  and  even  now, 
after  years  in  the  bush,  is  sometimes 
bemused  by  the  problems  maintaining  his 
infrastructure. 

“Sometimes  farmers  pull  down  the  copper 
wire  and  use  it  to  pen  their  goats,”  he  says, 
laughing.  “They  don’t  understand  what  the 
wire  is  for  yet.” 

They  soon  will.  CE* 

Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  be  reached 
at  ckoch@cio.com. 


rapidly  are  those  that 
resist  the  siren  calls  of 
foreign  capital  invest¬ 
ment  For  example, 
Myanmar,  where  it  is  a 
crime  to  own  an  unreg¬ 
istered  modem  or  fax 
machine,  and  North 
Korea  have  no  known 
connections  to  the 
Internet. 

AFRICA 

Though  much  of  the 
continent  is  embroiled 
in  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  turmoil,  Africa  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to 


leapfrog  the  developed 
world  into  the  digital 
age.  The  investment  in 
its  infrastructure  is 
minimal  compared 
with  that  of  the  United 
States,  where  telecom 
companies  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  ditch  all  that 
copper  wire.  In  Djibouti, 
for  example,  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  main  lines 
are  digital,  whereas 
less  than  50  percent  in 
the  United  States  are. 
And  more  of  Africa  is 
going  wireless.  Internet 
service  providers  and 


telecom  companies  are 
using  direct  satellite 
connections  to  the 
Internet,  and  those 
connections  could  set 
the  stage  for  expansion 
into  cellular  and  other 
services-provided, 
of  course,  that  Africa's 
inefficient,  often 
monopolistic  PTTs 
agree  to  open  up 
their  markets-and  that 
Western  investors  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  worthwhile 
to  invest  in  chronically 
unstable  countries. 

-C.  Koch 
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A  Web  Award  With  A  Difference 

Most  Web  awards  honor  Web  sites  for  funky  design  OR 
whiz-bang  technology  OR  reams  of  content  OR  having  a 
bazillion  links. 

We  don’t.  We  take  the  Web  seriously.  Unless  your 
Web  initiative  is  tied  to  a  business  objective  and  delivers 
real  business  value  through  innovative  design,  technology, 
content  and  functionality,  it’s  not  worthy  of  a 
WebMaster  50/50  Award. 

Will  You  Win  This  Honor? 

The  WebMaster  50/50  Award  recognizes  50 
outstanding  Internet  and  50  outstanding  intranet 
sites  in  the  business,  government  and  non  profit  arenas.  The  100  winning  Web  sites  will 
be  featured  in  the  August  1997  issue  of  WebMaster  and  at  www.web-master.com. 

Entering  Your  Web  Site  is  Easy 

You  can  nominate  an  entire  Web  environment,  a  single  site  or  a  single  application.  A 
WebMaster  50/50  Call  For  Entries  will  be  available  at  www.web-master.com/ 50/50 
on  January  13.  For  more  information,  contact  Lisa  Kerber  at  508  935-4449  or  kerber@cio.com. 


-  T  H  E  - 

WebMaster 


AWARD 


Show  us  what  your 
Web  site  is  really  made 

WebMaster 


www. web-master. com/50/50 
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WEBMASTERS  TYPICALLY  DON'T  VIEW  THEMSELVES  AS  GRAPHIC  ARTISTS,  BUT  CREATING 
A  SITE'S  VISUAL  IDENTITY  IS  PART  OF  THE  JOB  BY  MATTHEW  CUTLER 


Designer  Label 


ay  "site  design"  to  many  Web  users,  and  what 

comes  to  mind  is  the  parade  of  images  crawling  across  their 
screens  as  they  surf  from  site  to  site.  But  as  seasoned 
webmasters  know,  design  knowledge  extends  far  beyond 
a  familiarity  with  Adobe  Photoshop  and  the  clever  use  of 
complementary  colors. 

Of  course,  graphics  are  an  integral  part  of  design.  But  in 
its  broadest  sense,  the  term  refers  not  just  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  icons  and  images  that  decorate  a  sites  pages  but 
also  to  a  site’s  big-picture  look  and  feel,  which  encom¬ 
passes  its  interface  and  interaction  design  as  well  as  its 
raw  visual  appearance.  For  the 
webmaster — whether  a  solo 
practitioner  or  part  of  a 
team — that  means  mixing  a 
balanced  blend  of  theory, 
creativity  and  technology 
to  create  a  site  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  consistent  identity. 

Identity  is  the  cornerstone  of 
every  well-designed  Web  site,  as 
your  site’s  design  represents  the 
sole  mechanism  for  conveying  your 
organization’s  image  to  the  planet’s 
millions  of  Web  users.  For  that 
reason,  identity  should  encompass 
every  aspect  of  design,  from  a  site’s 
overall  structure  to  its  graphical  look 
and  feel  to  the  choice  of  fonts  and 
column  layout. 

Significantly,  identity  shouldn’t 
stop  at  the  welcome  mat.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Web,  surfers  routinely  hit 
home  pages  with  distinctive  personalities 
that  sometimes  extended  to  the  second 
page.  But  typically,  three  or  four  pages  into 
the  site,  design  dwindled  to  plain  text 
rendered  on  a  flat  gray  background.  At 
that  level,  visitors  might  be  unable  to 
tell  whether  they  were  visiting  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  London  or 
Paul’s  Plant  Palace  in  Pittsburgh. 

More  recently,  site  developers  have  got¬ 


ten  much  more  savvy  about  devising  design  theories  and 
building  common  design  elements  into  every  page.  But  it’s 
up  to  the  webmaster  team  to  make  sure  design  remains 
consistent  as  the  site  expands  and  reflects  content  from  a 
growing  number  of  distributed  authors. 

One  of  the  most  important  design  considerations  is 

making  sure  that  users 
can  quickly  get  their 
bearings  anywhere 
on  the  site.  Users 
should  know 
instantly — and 
if  possible,  in¬ 
stinctively — 
not  only 
whose  Web 
site  or  intranet 
they’re  visiting 
but  also  where  they 
are  within  the  overall 
site  structure.  Naturally, 
the  optimal  time  to  create  this 
effect  is  during  the  site’s  initial  planning  stages,  as  choices 
made  then  set  the  stage  for — and  greatly  simplify — all 
decisions  that  follow.  It’s  also  the  best  time  to  ensure  that  the 
company’s  identity  is  emphasized  throughout  the  layout, 
through  the  application  of 
such  devices  as  logos  and  Part 

standard  font  treatments. 

For  most  sites,  though, 
creating  and  maintaining 
an  online  identity  will  be 
a  work  in  progress. 


SIGN 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  seven- 
part  series  of  articles  in 
which  Webmasters'  Guild 
President  Matthew  Cutler 
discusses  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  of  the  web¬ 
master  function. 

t  .WEBMASTERS'  GUILD 


Design  work  doesn’t 
fall  just  to  the  Web 
team  members  who 
have  “designer”  or  “artist” 
in  their  job  titles.  Everyone 
on  the  team  must  cooperate  to  ensure  that  a  site’s  design, 
like  its  content,  adequately  reflects  its  business  objective. 

For  example,  if  a  company  that  markets  retirement  packages 
to  senior  citizens  greets  its  online  customers  with  brash 
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graphics  and  bright  colors  geared  to 
the  MTV  crowd,  then  the  site’s  mission 
and  its  design  are  out  of  alignment. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the 
overall  design  process  is  making  navi¬ 
gation  as  intuitive  and  seamless  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  goal  is  to  create  a  sense  of 
“visual  language”  that  provides  quickly 
understood  metaphors 
for  user  interaction.  That 
is  critical  for  database- 
driven  sites,  such  as  cata¬ 
logs  or  knowledge  bases, 
but  it  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to 
all  sites  as  they  expand. 

It’s  also  up  to  the  web¬ 
master  team  to  keep  re¬ 
minding  everyone  in  the 
enterprise  that  creativity  means  some¬ 
thing  different  on  the  Web  than  it  does 
in  traditional  media.  Online,  things 
tend  to  be  looser,  less  conservative  and 
more  irreverent.  And  the  Web  is  more 
flexible,  allowing  experimentation 
with  such  design  elements  as  anima¬ 
tion  and  interactive  multimedia. 

Progressive  designers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  simplifying  Web  page  layouts, 
using  white  space  liberally  so  that  text 
is  easier  to  read,  especially  on  laptop 
computers.  And  although  Net  users  are 
connecting  to  the  Web  at  faster  speeds, 
the  old  saw  about  letting  user  technol¬ 
ogy  dictate  your  treatment  of  graphics 
remains  valid.  Thus,  it  pays  to  know 
how  your  customers  are  connecting  to 
the  Internet,  and  the  simplest  way  of 
doing  that  is  to  analyze  the  domain 
name  field  of  your  server  logs.  If  you 
see  a  lot  of  traffic  from  the  domains  of 
major  service  providers,  such  as  Amer¬ 
ica  Online,  CompuServe,  Prodigy, 
Netcom  or  EarthLink,  you’re  probably 
dealing  with  dial-up  users,  meaning 
you  should  keep  things  modest. 

Minimizing  image  file  sizes  is  a  good 
idea  in  any  case,  as  your  site  will  ap¬ 
pear  more  responsive  to  all  users.  Web¬ 
masters  should  know  as  many  ways  as 
possible  to  keep  file  sizes  small,  but 
among  the  best  and  easiest  is  creating 
images  with  a  handful  of  colors  rather 


than  256  or  16  million,  even  if  that 
means  compromising  slightly.  For 
instance,  in  doing  a  gradient  from  red 
to  orange,  using  thousands  or  millions 
of  intermediate  colors  provides  a 
smooth  transition  but  at  the  cost  of 
saddling  the  user  with  a  huge  image 
file.  Using  a  two-color  dither  instead 


Every  member  of  the  Web 

team  must  cooperate  to 
ensure  that  a  Slte1S  design, 
like  its  Content,  adequately 
reflects  its  business  objective. 


how  HTML  is  to  be  inserted  into  a 
page  by  the  server  itself,  but  they 
aren’t  exactly  easy  to  use,  and  they 
require  server  access  that  some  web¬ 
masters  don’t  have. 

Many  advanced  sites  employ 
HTML  templating  systems,  where 
content  driven  by  back-end  databases 

is  dynamically 
inserted  into 
flexible  HTML 
templates. 

The  best  ways 
to  keep  up  with 
developments  in 
design  theory, 
practice  and 
technology  are 
to  visit  the 


provides  a  satisfactory  transition — not 
as  seamless  as  the  more  complicated 
palette  but  much  faster,  thanks  to  a  file 
size  reduced  by  several  orders  of  mag¬ 
nitude.  GIF  Wizard,  a  very  useful  im¬ 
age  reduction  service,  can  be  found  at 
www.  raspberryhill.  com/gifwizard.  html. 

Most  webmasters  are  familiar  with 
standard  design  tools  such  as  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.’s  Photoshop  and  Macro¬ 
media  Inc.’s  Freehand,  as  well  as  their 
newer  plug-ins  that  allow  online 
design.  A  growing  number  also  have 
experience  with  content  development 
and  management  products  such  as 
Netscape  Communications  Corp.’s 
LiveWire  Pro-Navigator  Gold 
combination,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Front- 
Page  and  NetObjects  Inc.’s  Fusion. 

And  most  know  that  with  tables  and 
font  control,  it’s  possible  to  make  text 
look  much  better  than  it  did  with 
HTML  2.0. 

But  webmasters  must  familiarize 
themselves  with  tools  that  not  only 
enhance  design  but  also  simplify  it, 
separating  it  from  content  so  they  can 
make  changes  quickly  and  painlessly. 
Notable  among  the  newer  technologies 
are  cascading  style  sheets,  which  pro¬ 
vide  a  Microsoft  PowerPoint-like  tem¬ 
plate  for  determining  content  presen¬ 
tation.  “Server-side  includes,”  an  older 
option,  allow  webmasters  to  define 


growing  number  of  Web-related 
design  newsgroups,  check  out  book¬ 
stores  for  good  guides  on  the  subject  or 
join  a  graphic  design  organization, 
such  as  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts. 

And,  of  course,  look  to  the  Web 
itself  to  find  pioneers.  The  e-zine  Suck 
( www.suck.com ),  for  example,  uses 
consistent,  minimalist  graphics,  no¬ 
tably  a  single,  easy-to-read  column 
that  runs  down  the  center  of  its  pages. 
And  if  you’re  after  a  model  for  naviga¬ 
tion,  go  no  further  than  Microsoft 
(■ www.microsoft.com ).  Despite  a  fairly 
complex  interface  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pages,  users  can  generally 
find  what  they’re  looking  for  fast.  And, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  that’s  what 
design  is  all  about.  CO 

Matthew  Cutler  is  president  of  The 
Webmasters’  Guild  Inc.  (www. 
webmaster.org),  the  country’s  first 
professional  organization  for  webmas¬ 
ters.  The  guild  is  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  educating,  promoting 
and  unifying  the  global  webmaster 
community.  Cutler  is  also  a  founder  and 
director  of  Net. Genesis  Corp.  (www. 
netgen.com),  a  provider  of  Web  perfor¬ 
mance  and  usage  analysis  software.  He 
can  be  reached  at  mcutler@webmaster. 
org  or  mcutler@netgen.com. 
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See  ICE  on  the  Web:  http://www.idg.com/ice 


September  8-11, 1997  •  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  World's  Premiere  Exposition  and  Conference  Dedicated  To 
Internet  Commerce  and  the  Intranet. 

The  Internet  Commerce  Expo  brings  innovative  solution  providers 
and  knowledgeable  buyers  together  in  a  powerful  Internet  technology 
exposition  and  conference.  It's  your  chance  to  get  in  on  the  hottest 
Internet  action  in  the  county.  Don't  miss  it! 

For  Exhibitors:  highly  qualified,  enterprise  buyers  will  be  there. 

There  will  be  thousands  of  motivated  buyers  actively  looking  for  the 
new  products  that  have  made  the  Intranet  and  Internet  commerce 
practical  and  secure.  There  is  simply  no  better  way  to  reach  this  hot- 
to-buy  audience  than  ICE.  Corporate  decision  makers  will  be  there  in 
huge  numbers  looking  for  productivity  enhancing  solutions...  and  they'll 
find  what  they're  looking  for  at  ICE. 

For  Attendees:  the  coolest  way  to  find  the  hottest  IT  solutions. 

Hundreds  of  the  leading  hardware,  software  and  network  services 
vendors  will  be  on  hand  to  show  you  how  to  increase  productivity 
and  profitability  via  the  latest  Internet  technology.  ICE  is  the  best 
and  biggest  event  in  the  country  for  getting  directly  in  touch  with  the 
providers  of  the  hottest  Internet  solutions  for  the  enterprise.  That's 
why  this  is  the  show  your  simply  cannot  afford  to  miss.  If  you  can 
attend  just  one  show  this  year,  better  make  it  ICE, 


In  addition,  the  focused  content  of  Internet  Commerce  Expo's  industry¬ 
leading  conference  program  will  address  the  needs  of  developers,  IT 
and  business  managers  and  senior  executives. 

ICE.  If  it's  hot  it's  here. 

There's  a  hard  new  truth  in  the  world  of  business  today,  and  it  goes 
like  this:  Internet  commerce  is  the  force  driving  business  into  the  next 
millennium.  So  if  you're  a  vendor  with  a  compelling  Internet  solution  for 
the  enterprise...  or  a  corporate  decision  maker  looking  for  productivity 
enhancing  products,  you  need  to  be  where  it's  hot. 


INTERNET  COMMERCE  EXPO 


INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 


miDG 

An  International  Data  Group  Company 


ICE,  the  ICE  logo,  Internet  Commerce  Expo 
and  Internet  Solutions  for  the  Enterprise,  are 
service  marks  of  International  Data  Group. 


April  8-11, 1997 

Georgia  World  Congress  Center 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

September  8-11, 1997 

Los  Angeles  Convention  Center 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Please  put  me  on  ICE!  I  would  like  more 
information  on:  O  Exhibiting  O  Attending 
O  Atlanta  O  Los  Angeles 

Name _ 


i  Title _ 

j  Company. 
I  Address- 


Sponsored  by: 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Hwnweeklt  lor  Irrionulioa  lechnoloqv  Leaden 

NetworkWoiid 


SunWorm 


CIO 


WebMaster 


City/State/Zip. 


Phone _  Fax _ 

e-Mail _ 

Mail  to:  Internet  Commerce  Expo,  111  Speen  Street,  P.O.  Box  9107, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701 .  Or  Fax  to:  508-370-4325  Phone:  800-667-4ICE 


WM 


browser 
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STORIES  WITH  HAPPY  ENDINGS 

In  human  years,  Web  sites  are  still  in  their  infancy,  but  in  the  timetables  of  some 
software  designers,  many  sites  are  entering  their  third  generations.  A  third-genera¬ 
tion  Web  site,  as  described  by  Vignette  Corp.,  which  manufactures  Web  content 
production  systems,  is  one  that  is  large-scale  and  always  changing;  has  a  collabora¬ 
tive,  automated  production  management 

framework;  creates  dynamic,  personalized, 
interactive  experiences;  and  also  delivers 
millions  of  page  views  per  day.  In  other 
words,  it's  very  big  and  very  expensive. 

To  make  these  sites  less  expensive  and  so 
easy  to  create  that  even  lunkhead  producers 
can  build  advanced  functionality,  Vignette 
has  created  two  server-based  products,  Story- 
Builder  and  StoryServer.  StoryBuilder  brings  writers, 
^  editors  and  producers  together  in  an  integrated 
framework  and  automates  workflow.  Story- 
Server,  which  is  available  now,  separates  con¬ 
tent  authoring  from  Web  page  design  and 
personalizes  pages  to  suit  site  visitors' 
browsers.  Together  they  will  constitute  what 
Vignette  calls  an  "end-to-end  content  produc¬ 
tion  system"  that  supports  Java  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  ActiveX. 

Visit  www.vignette.com  or  call  888  608-9900. 


TURNING  PRO 


Perhaps  it's  the 

grand-sounding  title 
stoking  their  egos, 
but  corporate  webmasters 
are  demanding  more  and 
more  control  over  their  do¬ 
mains.  As  it  moves  into 
the  professional  market¬ 
place,  DeltaPoint  Inc. 
hopes  to  do  for  those  pow¬ 
er  developers  what  it  has 
already  accomplished  for 
their  less  voracious  con¬ 
sumer  counterparts. 

Delta  Point's 
QuickSite  De-  n 
veloper’s  Edition 
has  the  core  data¬ 
base  technology  of 
its  consumer  offer¬ 
ing,  the  QuickSite 


Standard  Edition,  but  the 
product's  65  new  features 
set  it  apart.  Aimed  at 
companies  fielding  sites 
comprising  thousands  of 
pages,  the  additions  in¬ 
clude  support  for  emerg¬ 
ing  WC3  style  sheets  stan¬ 
dards;  a  VRML  creation 
tool;  a  database  compo¬ 
nent  architecture  that  lets 


developers  make  global, 
sectional  or  single-page 
modifications  with  one 
click;  an  embedded 
"graphics  factory"  based 
on  DigitalStyle  Corp. 
templates;  and  project 
reporting  capabilities  for 
tracking  and  documenting 
work  in  progress.  There's 
also  an  exclusive  "dueling 
browser"  technology, 
which  lets  developers  eye¬ 
ball  their  work  side  by  side 
using  Netscape  Navigator 
and  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
Internet  Explorer. 

DeltaPoint  is  on  the 
Web  at  www.deltapoint. 
com  and  phonable  at 
408  648-4000. 


DIRECT  REPORTS 

That  old  saw  about  data  not 
being  information  until  it's 
used  is  also  true  on  the  Web. 
Fortunately,  a  number  of  new 
decision  support  tools  make  it 
possible  for  users  to  retrieve 
data  and  do  stuff  to  it— all  from 
the  comfort  of  a  corporate 
intranet. 

One  such  product-WebFocus, 
from  Information  Builders  Inc.- 
provides  access  to  all  of  an  or¬ 
ganization's  data,  whether  it 
hangs  out  in  client/server  or 
legacy  systems,  data  ware¬ 
houses  or  packaged 
applica¬ 
tions 
like  SAP. 

Equipped  with 
a  browser, 
business  users 
can  run  standard 
reports  or  customized  queries 
or  even  create  ad  hoc  reports. 
To  aid  analysis,  WebFocus  can 
create  a  single  document  con¬ 
taining  the  results  of  multiple 
report  requests  and  then  com¬ 
bine  it  with  other  text  and 
graphics.  And  because  we're  in 
the  Web  paradigm  here,  infor¬ 
mation  providers  are  able  to 
set  up  hypertext  links  from  a 
report  item  to  another  report, 
an  HTML  page,  a  CGI  script  or  a 
file  at  another  Web  site. 

The  product's  Partitioned 
Multitier  Reporting  feature  lets 
users  run  reports  on  the  Web 
server  or  on  a  separate  appli¬ 
cation  or  database  server,  thus 
keeping  the  lid  on  network 
traffic. 

For  more  information,  see 
them  at  www.ibi.com  or  call 
212  736-4433. 
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Do  the  math 


Your  responsibilities  are  adding  up  pretty  quickly.  Managing  networks.  Creating  Internet  applications.  Driving  equipment  purchases. 
Implementing  intranet  strategies.  No  one  knows  more  than  NetWorldSM+lnterop®  just  how  challenging  your  job  has  become. 


+  The  world's  most  trusted  experts 

NetWorld+ Interop  is  assembling  the  world's  largest  forum  of  net¬ 
working,  Internet  and  intranet  experts  to  give  you  an  educational 
experience  unmatched  anywhere  on  the  planet. 

+  3  Powerhouse  Conferences/76  sessions 

Need  to  build  killer  Internet/intranet  solutions?  Taking  your 
network  infrastructure  to  the  next  level?  Want  the  latest  on 
broadband  access  technologies?  No  other  single  source  can 
give  you  more  strategic  insight  and  sure-fire  answers. 

Plan  to  be  in  Las  Vegas.  Because  no  matter  how  you  add  it  up, 

Conference  Programs:  May  5-9,  1 997 
Technology  Exhibition:  May  6-8,  1 997 
Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 


+  50  in-depth  tutorials  and  workshops 

NetWorld+ Interop  is  where  enterprise  computing  meets  the 
Internet  head  on.  Our  world-renowned  instructors  will  give 
you  the  practical  know-how  you  need  to  simplify  your  job 
and  supercharge  your  future. 

+  600  top  exhibitors  6  1000s  of  products 

This  is  your  chance  to  meet  the  industry's  premier  technology 
leaders  and  test  drive  their  latest  products,  all  under  one  roof 
and  running  live  on  the  InteropNet™. 

your  investment  in  NetWorld+Interop  is  sure  to  pay  off— exponentially. 

For  program  details  visit 
www.interop.com.  Register  online  or  call 
800-944-4629  or  1-41 5-372-7090. 


NETWORLD+INTEROP  97 

Where  the  enterprise  meets  the  Internet. 


©  1996  SOFTBANK  Expos.  InteropNet  is  a  trademark  and  Interop  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SOFTBANK  Expos.  NetWork!  is  a  service  mark  of  Novell  Inc.  Other  names  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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BLAZING 
BROWSERS 

sers  have  three  big  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  World  Wide 
Web,  according  to  a  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  study.  It's 
slow.  It's  hard  to  find 
stuff.  And  the  stuff 
you  do  find  is  hard  to 
organize. 

Datalytics  Inc.  says 
its  new  Blaze  Web  Perfor¬ 
mance  Pack  offers  an  in¬ 
tegrated  approach  to 
resolving  all  three 
problems.  The  desktop 
product,  which  the  company  describes  as 
"a  next-generation  network  productivity 
tool"  aims  to  replace  a  flock  of  separate 
utilities  that  never  work  together  anyway. 

Blaze  Web  Performance  Pack  address¬ 
es  the  speed  problem  with  a  "browser  ac¬ 
celerator"  that  zips  up  the  accessing  and 
loading  of  HTML  pages.  Users  who  seek 

BEING  THERE 

Patience  may  be  a  virtue,  but  it's  not 
one  that  many  Web  users  possess. 
Customers  forced  to  do  major  jet¬ 
cooling  while  a  screen  loads  or  who 
receive  "server  not  responding"  mes¬ 
sages  are  likely  to  aban¬ 
don  both  hope  and 
the  site. 

CERFnet  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.'s  new 
SuperSite  hosting 
services  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide 
optimal  site  access 
no  matter  how 
many  people  come 
knocking  at  your  door.  The 
company's  SuperSite  server  farms  are 
connected  directly  to  its  dual  OC3 
155Mbps  backbone,  and  each  site  is 
served  by  at  least  three  OC3  circuits 
connecting  it  to  other  CERFnet  backbone 

Continued  on  Page  62 
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will  also 
find,  thanks  to 
the  proauct's  ability 
to  simultaneously 
conduct 
searches 
over  all  of 
the  Web's  major 
search  engines.  Finally,  an  ad¬ 
vanced  bookmark  utility  organizes  search 
results  and  the  user's  choice  of  book¬ 
marks  in  a  single  interface,  monitors  key 
sites  for  changes  and  automatically 
downloads  updates. 

Blaze  Web  Performance  Pack  is  com¬ 
patible  with  Microsoft  Corp.  and  Net- 
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scape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp. 
browsers  and 
Microsoft's 
Windows 
95  and 
Windows 
NT  4.0. 

The  tools 
retail  for  $49.95. 
See  Datalytics  at 
www.datalytics.com  or  call  937 
226-7700. 
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nodes  or  Network  Access  Points. 

Each  segment  of  CERFnet's  national 
backbone  is  served  by  two  nodes,  so  ser¬ 
vice  can't  be  brought  down  by  a 
single  point  of  failure.  The 
company  continuously 
monitors  the  server  farm 
and  CERFnet's  entire  In¬ 
ternet  backbone.  If  an 
outage  occurs,  an  unin¬ 
terruptible  power  supply 
kicks  in,  followed  by  an  on¬ 
site  generator.  In  case  of  a 
major  disaster  at  one  SuperSite, 
service  is  quickly  rerouted  to  another, 
with  nobody  the  wiser.  The  company  mea¬ 
sures  server  throughput  on  customer  sites 
every  five  minutes,  24  hours  a  day,  and 
adjusts  bandwidth  accordingly. 

CERFnet  offers  programs  that  serve 
businesses  of  any  size.  You'll  find  them  at 
www.cerf.net  or  at  619  455-3900. 


THE  WONDER 
GEARS 

The  gears  are  in  motion  at  Art 
Technology  Group  lnc.-specifi- 
cally  Dynamo  Gears,  a  set  of 
Java  classes  that  lets  developers 
embed  some  pret¬ 
ty  potent  fea¬ 
tures  in  HTML 
pages.  The 
classes  are 
1^#  part  of  the 
company's 
Dynamo  Developer's 
Kit  2.1,  a  suite  that  also  in¬ 
cludes  dynamic  page  genera¬ 
tion  capabilities,  an  object- 
oriented  database  and  a  SQL 
database  gateway  application 
programming  interface. 

Dynamo  Gears  perform  a 
number  of  neat  tricks,  such  as 
inserting  dynamic  advertise¬ 
ments,  enabling  managed  dis¬ 
cussions,  creating  chat  rooms, 
letting  users  send  messages  to 
one  another  and  annotating  or 
adding  content  to  the  margins 
of  a  page. 

The  Dynamo  Server  works 
with  virtually  all  HTML  2.0 
files  as  well  as  Windows  CGI 
1.1  -compliant  code. 

For  more  information, 
they're  at  www.atg.com  or 
617  859-1212. 
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Upgrade  Now!  APC's  Trade-UPS"  Plan 
boosts  Web  server  power  protection 


I 


Now  you  can  easily  trade  in  your  old  UPS  for  enhanced  APC  protection.  Plus,  discover  the  myths  and  musts  of  web  server 
protection.  See  how  Smart-UPS  seamlessly  integrates  with  and  provides  graceful  shutdown  for  major  web  platforms, 
including  Windows  NT  and  Solaris.  Get  your  FREE  handbook  or  demo  disk  today!  * 


Download  ^ 

from  our  PowerPage 

http://www.apcc.com 


City: _ 

Phone: . 


E-Mail  Address: _ 

Brands  of  UPS  used? _ 

Is  this  your  first  contact  with  APC? 
□  Yes  □  No 

O  Reseller 

#  of  servers  sold  per  month? _ 

O  End  User 

#  of  servers  on  site?. _ _ 


State: . 
Fax:  . 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


Dept.  A20 


*  We  regret  we  cannot  fulfill  incomplete  requests 
email:  apctrade-up@apcc.com 


888-289-APCC  ext.  7040 

http://www.apcc.com 

401-788-2797  fax  /  Worldwide:  (+1)401-789-0204  / 
800-347-FAXX  PowerFax  Literature 
132  Fairgrounds  Rd.,  W.  Kingston  RI  02892  USA 


O  Yes!  I'm  interested  in  trading  up  an  older  APC  or  competitors' 
UPS  to  a  Smart-UPS.  Please  send  Trade-UPS  info. 

O  No!  But  1  would  like  a  FREE  HH  Demo  Disk 

□  Handbook 

Name: _ 


Company: 
Title:  _ 


Address: 


inw+UfS 

mcaxc 


“APC  provides  the  most  complete,  manageable 
and  controllable  UPS  in  our  review.” 


01996.  APC.  All  ngha  reserved.  Smart-UPS,  Trade-UPS  and  SmartSlot  are  trademarks  of  American  Power  Conversion.  BSU004 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


DEPT.  BRC-A20 

132  FAIRGROUNDS  ROAD 

PO  BOX  278 

WEST  KINGSTON  Rl  02892-9920 
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Our  new  Smart-UPS 
insures  the  web  hits  you 
want. . .  and  prevents 
those  you  don't 


Our  award-winning  PowerChute  plus  software 
is  available  for  major  web  platforms,  including 
Windows  NT  and  Solaris .  PowerChute  plus 
provides  automatic  notification  of  power  problems 
and  safe  shutdown  of  applications  whether  you’re 
there  or  not  Plus,  FlexEvents  provides  custom 
notification  (email,  paging)  and  more. 

With  Smait-UPS  you  get  SmartBoost  automatic 
voltage  regulation,  CellGuard  intelligent  battery 
management  (for  maximum 
battery  life),  hot-swappable 
user-replaceable  batteries 
and  SmartSlot”  custom 
configuration. 

Check  out  our  web  solu¬ 
tions  today.  After  all, there’s 
one  kind  of'big  hit"  on  your 
web  site  you  don’t  want  to 


■rtJS" .  Whether  you're  using  the  Web  to  sell,  to 
y  support,  or  to  surf,  once  you  make  the 
¥  investment  in  a  homepage  you’ve  made  a 
commitment  to  your  customers.  A  commitment 
to  be  there  when  they  need  you  for  product  info, 
technical  support  or  sales. 

Having  your  server  go  down  due  to  a  power  hit 
is  like  hanging  a  “Come  Back  Later”  sign  on  your 
store's  front  door.  Some  customers  will  come 
back,  but  others  never  will. 

Protect  your  investment  in 
the  web  with  the  power  pro¬ 
tection  that  protects  more 
networks  than  all  other 


ruwvrCliutt  PIUS 


brands  combined:  APC. 
Our  new  enhanced  Si 


seiners  like  Sun’s  h 
Compaq’s  Proliant’ 


APC  provides  the  most  complete, 
manageable  and  controllable 
KetworK  CPS  in  our  review.  ”, 


APC’s  award-winning 
Smart-UPS  units  are  available  in 
convenient  rack  mount  models. 
The  Smart-UPS  XL  series  is 
recommended  for  long  runtime 
applications.  For  maximum 
protection,  ask  almut  our  new 
NetShelter  )  premium  rack 
enclosures  for  all  your  servers 
and  internetworking  equipment. 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


888-BUY-APCC  ext.  7030 

40 1  -788-2797  fax  /  Worldwide:  (+ 1  )40 1 -789-573S  / 
800-347-FAXX  PowerFax  Literature 
132  Fairgrounds  Rd.,  W.  Kingston  Rl  02892  USA 
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email:  apcinfo@apcc.com 
http://www.apcc.com 

H  '  Dept.  A2I) 


WEBMASTER 


ConferenceR 

First  fully  IRC  compatible, 
real-time  Chat  server  for 
Windows  95  and  NT  Systems 


Enter  Our  Web 

@ 

://www. webmaster,  com 


lii:  info@webmaster.com  Voice:  (408)  345-1800  Fax:  (408)  247-9372 
II  Civic  Center  Drive,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95050  U.S.A. 


NewsRoom®: 

News  server  solution  for 
news  groups,  bulletin  boards 
and  mailing  lists.  Fully 
compliant  with  NNTP  2.0. 


ITM 


Ml 


Introducing  the  WebMaster ®  Internet  Solutions 

•  Installs  in  minutes  •  Runs  stand-alone  or  integrated  •  Accessible 
from  any  Internet  Browser  on  Windows,  Macintosh  or  UNIX 
systems  and  popular  desktop  chat,  news  and  mail  software 
•  Customizable  to  your  corporate  "look  &  feel"- 


WEBMASTER’S  “WHAT  18  A  WEBMASTER?”  SWEEPSTAKES 


ROUND  2 

GRAND  PRIZE: 

An  all  expense-paid  trip  to  the 
destination  of  your  choice* 

So,  you  think  you  know  what  a  webmaster  does?  Prove  it.  Use  the  attached 
ENTRY  FORM  to  list  three  "webmasters"  who  were  featured  in  the  February, 
March  and  April  issues  of  WebMaster  Magazine  —  ONE  from  February, 

ONE  from  March  AND  ONE  from  April.  After  you  receive  the  April  issue  of 
WebMaster,  mail  back  the  completed  ENTRY  FORM.  If  the  ENTRY  FORM 
has  been  removed,  please  contact  Karen  Fogerty  at  fogerty@cio.com  or 
your  regional  sales  representative  and  we'll  send  one  right  out  to  you. 

Hint  1: 

Webmasters  don't  necessarily  have  the  title  "webmaster." 

Hint  2: 

Anyone  featured  in  the  issue  probably  functions  as  a  "webmaster." 

Hint  3: 

Cheating  allowed!  You  can  call  your  regional  sales  rep  or  Karen  Fogerty  at 
508-935-4091  if  you  want  to  ensure  you're  providing  the  right  answers. 

Happy  hunting! 


*The  prize  is  a  $4,500  travel  voucher  from  American  Express  Travel  that  can  be  applied  to  any 

worldwide  destination  of  your  choice. 
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WebMaster's  column  on 
Intelligent  Agents  really  got  me 
thinking  about  how  to  improve 
our  clients'  Web  sites.  It's 
exactly  the  type  of  information 
I'm  looking  for. 


Kurt  Dressel 

Vice  President  of  Marketing 
Gannett  Company 


“What  IS  A  Webmaster?” 
SWEEPSTAKES  ENTRY  FORM 

FOR  FEBRUARY  •  MARCH  •  APRIL 


Read  through  the  articles  in 
WebMaster  Magazine  and  list 
three  "webmasters"  who 
were  featured  in  the  February, 
March  and  April  issues  of 
WebMaster  Magazine  — 

ONE  from  February,  ONE 
from  March  AND  ONE  from 
April.  After  you  receive  the 
April  issue  of  WebMaster, 
mail  back  the  completed 
ENTRY  FORM.  Keep  in  mind 
that  webmasters  don't  neces¬ 
sarily  have  the  title  "webmas¬ 
ter."  If  you  need  a  little  help, 
feel  free  to  contact  your 
WebMaster  regional  sales 
representative  —  they're  very 
knowledgable  about  reaching 
your  target  audience! 


1.  February  Webmaster 

Name _ 

Title  _ 

Organization _ 

2.  March  Webmaster 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 

3.  April  Webmaster 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 


Your  Name. 
Title _ 


Company 
Address  _ 


City  _ State  _ Zip 

Telephone _ 


Email 

URL_ 


Webmaster’s 

“What  is  A  Webmaster?”  Sweepstakes 

Official  Rules  •  No  Purchase  Necessary  To  Enter  or  Win  •  All  Prizes  Guaranteed  to  be  Awarded 


1 .  On  an  official  entry  form,  hand  print  your  name, 
title,  company  name,  company  address,  and  business 
phone  number  and  list  three  ‘'webmasters,”  their  titles 
and  organization  that  appear  in  the  February,  March 
and  April  issues  of  WebMaster  Magazine.  You  may 
obtain  a  free  copy  of  the  magazine  and  an  official  entry 
form  with  rules  either  by  writing  to:  CIO 
Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0. 
Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208  or  by  calling 
(508)  935-4091  or  emailing  fogerty@cio.com.  Only 
one  copy  of  each  issue  per  individual  or  household  is 
allowed.  Sweepstakes  begins  1/1/97. 

2.  Each  entry  must  be  mailed  to:  WebMaster 
Sweepstakes,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208.  Mechanically 
reproduced  entries  or  magazine  requests  will  not  be 
accepted.  All  entries  for  the  February/March/April 
Sweepstakes  must  be  received  by  May  1, 1997.  Only 
entries  arriving  by  US  First  Class  Mail  are  eligible.  CIO 
Communciations  is  not  responsible  for  postal  delays, 
losses  or  damages,  or  for  printing  or  other  errors.  All 
entries  and  requests  become  the  property  of  CIO 
Communicaitons  and  will  not  be  returned. 

3.  There  will  be  a  drawing  on  May  7, 1997  for  the 
February/March/April  Sweepstakes.  One  Grand  Prize 
consists  of  a  $4,500  Travel  Voucher  from  Thomas 
Cook  Travel.  Travel  must  be  completed  by  August  31, 
1998. 

4.  Winners  of  the  February/March/April  Sweepstakes 
drawing  will  be  selected,  from  among  correctly 
answered  entries,  in  a  random  drawing.  Odds  of  win¬ 
ning  are  dependent  upon  the  number  of  correct 
entries  received.  The  winner  will  be  notified  by  mail 
immediately  following  the  drawing.  Prizes  are  non- 
transferable  and  no  substitutions  or  cash  equivalents 
are  allowed. 

5.  All  entrants  must  release  CIO  Communications,  Inc., 
and  its  parent  company,  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  promotion  agencies  and  all  others 
associated  with  the  development  and  execution  of  this 


sweepstakes  from  any  and  all  liability  for  damages, 
losses  or  injury  resulting  from  acceptance  of  any  prize. 
Sponsor  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  a  prize  of 
equal  or  greater  value.  All  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes,  gratuities,  insurance,  travel  documentation,  inci¬ 
dentals  and  expenses  not  specifically  stated  in  the 
prize  description,  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  winners.  Winners  will  be  required  to  verify 
address  and  execute  an  affidavit  of  eligibility  and  liabil¬ 
ity  release  within  14  days  of  notification  attempt. 

Failure  to  execute  any  requested  documents  within 
such  14  day  period  will  result  in  forfeiture  of  prize  and 
an  alternate  winner  will  be  selected.  Travel  compan¬ 
ions  of  trip  winners  must  be  over  18  years  of  age  and 
will  be  required  to  provide  proof  of  age  and  execute  a 
liability  release.  No  responsibility  is  assumed  for  lost, 
misdirected,  illegible,  mutilated,  postage  due  or  late 
entries  by  mall.  Entry  (and  acceptance  of  prize)  consti¬ 
tutes  permission  to  use  winner's  name  and  likeness 
for  publicity  and  advertising  purposes  without  further 
compensation.  Trips  subject  to  availability  and  confir¬ 
mation  of  reservations  must  be  made  by  August  1, 
1998.  Certain  travel  restrictions  and  seasonal  limita¬ 
tions  may  apply. 

6.  Sweepstakes  open  only  to  advertising  agency  and 
corporate  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  magazine  advertising  space  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  in  and  of  the  continental  U.S.  and  18  years  of 
age  or  older  as  of  2/1/97.  Employees  and  their  families 
of  CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  its  parent  company, 
affiliates,  subsidiaries,  advertising  and  promotion 
agencies  are  ineligible.  This  offer  is  void  where  prohib¬ 
ited  or  restricted  by  law,  and  subject  to  all  federal, 
state  and  local  laws  and  regulations. 

7.  For  the  name  of  the  winners,  send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  What  Is  A  Webmaster 
Sweepstakes,  P.O.  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9208  by  July  1, 1997.  Washington  residents  need  not 
affix  return  postage. 


WebMaster  1997  Editorial  Calendar 


Issue 

Date 

Advertising 
Closing  Date 

Features 

Bonus  Distribution 

Jan 

December  9 

•  Application  Development  on  the  Web 

•  Intranet  Profile 

•  Distributed  Authoring 

ComNet,  Feb  4-6 

Internet  Expo,  Feb  18-20 

Feb 

January  13 

•  Department  of  (Electronic)  Commerce:  The  Utilities  Industry 

•  Approaches  to  Web  Site  Management 

•  Designing  Your  Intraface 

Spring  Internet  World, 

March  12-14 

Mar 

February  7 

•  Field  Report:  Authentication 

•  The  Region  Wide  Web 

•  Customer  Self-Service 

CIO  Perspectives,  March  23  -  26 

ICE,  April  9-  11 

Apr 

March  12 

•  Function  Keys:  Engineering 

•  Web  ROI 

•  Security  Tradeoffs 

Networld/lnterop,  May  6-8 

May 

April  1 1 

•  Integrating  Your  Internet  and  intranet 

•  The  Mobile  Mosaic 

•  Making  Outsourcing  Succeed 

WebMaster  Perspectives, 

May  18  -  21 

PC  Expo,  June  17-19 

June 

May  12 

•  Field  Report:  Data  Mining 

•  Collaboration  on  the  Web 

•  Intranet  Profile 

July 

June  1 1 

•  Special  Issue:  The  Web  Infrastructure 

•  Integrating  Web  and  Legacy  Systems 

•  Planning  the  Future  Web 

Internet  Expo,  August  13-14 

(Harvey  Study  Issue) 

•  The  Human  Infrastructure 

Aug 

July  15 

•  Special  Issue:  The  WebMaster  50/50: 

Defining  Web-Enabled  Business  Excellence 

•  50  World-Class  intranet  Sites 

•  50  World-Class  Internet  Sites 

ICE,  September  9-11 

Sept 

August  1 1 

•  Schooling  on  the  Internet 

•  The  Database  Derby 

•  Managing  Employee  Web  Use 

Networld/lnterop,  October  8-10 

CIO  Perspectives,  October  13-15 

Oct 

September  1 1 

•  The  New  Librarians 

•  EDI  Update 

•  Leveraging  Communities  for  Business 

Nov 

October  10 

•  Health  Care  Goes  Online 

•  Intranet  Profile 

•  Function  Keys:  Sales  Support 

WebMaster  Perspectives, 
December  7-10 

Dec 

November  1 1 

•  Five  Uneasy  Pieces:  The  Web  Debunked 

•  Department  of  (Electronic)  Commerce:  Financial  Services 

(Harvey  Study  Issue) 

•  Field  Report:  Telephony 

For  more  information  on  WebMaster  advertising  and  marketing  opportunities  contact: 

Michael  J.  Masters  Jeffrey  Melnick  James  Barrett 

Senior  Vice  President,  Sales  WebMaster  Product  Champion,  East  WebMaster  Product  Champion,  West 

201-244-5510  •  masters@cio.com  508-935-4280  •jmelnick@cio.com  415-693-1995  •jbarrett@cio.com 


CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701  •  508-872-0080  •  http://www.cio.com 


